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Mandelson  tries  to  derail  minimum  wage  pledge 


Seumas  Milne 
Labour  Editor 


ONE  of  the  Govern- 
ment’s flagship  poli- 
cies. the  national 
minimum  wage.  is 
at  risk  of  being  holed  by  Peter 
Mandelson.  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  who  is  pressing  for 
sweeping  exemption  powers, 
according  to  cabinet  papers 
passed  to  the  Guardian. 

The  Government  should  be 
able  lo  exempt  employers 
from  a minimum  wage  on  the 
basis  of  region,  sector  or  size 
of  firm,  Mr  Mandelson  is  ar- 
guing. Margaret  Beckett, 
President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  objects  that  his  pro- 
posal is  “well-nigh  unwork- 
able’’ and  “Inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  a national  mini- 
mum wage". 

A confidential  letter  sent 


last  Friday  by  Ms  Beckett  to 
the  Chancellor.  Gordon 
Brown,  reveals  the  extent  of 
the  disagreement  between 
ministers.  In  an  acid  aside, 
Ms  Beckett  points  out  that  not 
even  the  employers’  organisa- 
tion, the  CBI,  has  argued  for 
"wide  exemptions’’  to  a 
national  minimum  and 
makes  clear  that  this  is  the 
second  time  she  has  had  to  do 
battle  over  the  issue. 

Last  night,  Mr  Mandelson 
released  his  own  letter  sent 
last  month  to  Ms  Beckett  — 
whose  department  is  cur- 
rently drawing  up  the  bill  to 
introduce  a minimum  wage — 
making  dear  that  he  wants  a 
“general  power  to  exempt”  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation,  allow- 
ing ministers  to  change  policy, 
if  and  when  they  want  to.  “in 
the  light  of  experience". 

Mr  Mandelson  — a member 
of  the  cabinet  committee 


overseeing  the  minimum 
wage  and  in  charge  of  the  co- 
ordination as  well  as  presen- 
tation of  policy  — said  last 
night:  “I  am  not  advocating 
exemptions  now,  but  flexibili- 
ty for  ministers  in  the 
future.” 

Union  leaders  reacted  an- 
grily yesterday,  Insisting  that 
allowing  exemptions  would 
torpedo  a central  Labour  pol- 
icy. John  Edmonds,  leader  of 
the  GMB  general  union  and 
TUC  president,  said  that  if  the 
Government  accepted  Mr 
Mandelson’s  proposal,  it 
would  "end  up  with  no 
national  minimum  wage,  no 
effective  campaign  against 
poverty  in  work  and  an  un- 
fair and  unenforceable  mess”. 

The  disclosure  that  the 
Government  is  considering 
creating  an  escape  riamm  if 
its  minimum  wage  policy 
goes  sour  follows  a row  at  the 
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Labour  Party  conference  last 
month,  when  Mr  Mandelson 
appeared  to  pre-empt  the 
recommendations  of  the  Low 


Pay  Commission  by  predict- 


He  later  said  his  remarks 
had  been  misinterpreted,  but 
senior  government  sources 
insist  that  a special  rate  for 
workers  aged  16  to  25  — and 
not  just  for  trainees,  as  foe 
TUC  wants  — is  highly  likely. 
The  minimum  wage  bill  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  by  the 
end  of  the  year  and  foe  Com- 
mission is  planning  to  recom- 
mend a figure  by  next  May. 

The  TUC  is  arguing  for  a 
rate  of  £4-pIus,  while  the  CBI 
wants  nothing  more  than 
£3x20.  Professor  George  Bain, 
Commission  chairman,  has 
said  that  £3.75  would  not  be 
“outrageous”. 

Ms  Beckett’s  letter  to  Mr 
Brown  mafcre  that  the 
bill  will  allow  flexibility  for 
exemptions  in  “particular  cir- 
cumstances" and  reels  off  a 


log  there  would  be  a lower  list  of  ministers  pushing  for 
minimum  wage  rate  for  special  groups  to  be  excused 


young  people. 


the  legal  minimum. 


These  include  Chris  Smith,  | 
Social  Security  Secretary, 
who  wants  “volunteers"  ex- 1 
empted;  John  Prescott.  Dep- 
uty Prime  Minister,  who 
wants  the  option  of  “selective 
exemption”  In  shipping:  and 
Jack  Cunningham,  the  Agri- 
culture Minister,  who  wants 
“benefits  In  kind”  counted 
towards  the  legal  minimum 
for  farm  workers. 

Ms  Beckett  warns  that 
this  could  “open  up  the 
scope  for  businesses  in  < 
other  sectors  to  claim  recog- 
nition of  special  benefits" 
and  would  lead  to  “confu- 
sion and  inconsistency”. 

Her  letter  reveals  that.  If 
the  Government  decides  to 
Ignore  foe  advice  of  foe  Low 
Pay  Commission,  it  win  be 
under  no  obligation  to  go 
back  to  Parliament  if  the  dif- 
ference is  only  a matter  of  | 
“rounding  up  or  down  to  the 


nearest  lOp"  or  “technical 
changes”.  She  says  the  Com- 
mission will  have  a “continu- 
ing role  as  the  body  which  the 
Government  could  reconvene 
to  consider  these  issues  as 
required”  — though  Profes- 
sor Bain  has  let  it  be  known 
that  he  would  be  likely  to 
resign  if  foe  Commission's 
recommendations  are  over- 
ruled. 

Ms  Beckett’s  letter  — which 
was  copied,  like  Mr  Mandel- 
son’s, to  foe  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  Chancellor  and  other 
economic  affairs  cabinet  com- 
mittee members  — also  con- 
firms that  “no  final  decision" 
has  been  taken  on  bow  to  en- 
force a minimum  wage.  The 
forthcoming  bill  will  only  in- 
clude options. 

Beckett’S  latter,  page  7j 
Leader  comment,  page  12; 
City  Notebook,  page  16 


UN  pulls  out  as 
Iraq  war  looms 


Saddam  ejects 
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US  navy  personnel  npina/i  a miwrfl**  from  a warplane  on  USSNhnitx  after  a sortie  over  Iraq 


Martin  Kettle  In  Washington, 
Ian  Black  In  London  and 
Julian  Borger  In  Amman 

RAQ.  and  the  United 
States  were  last  night 
on  a direct  military  col- 
lision course  after  Pres- 
ident Saddam  Hussein 
defied  the  United 
Nations  and  President  Bill 
Clinton  by  ordering  out 
American  inspectors  working 
in  UN  dlimrrn»mpn!  teams. 

In  a swift  response,  the  UN 
announced  it  was  pulling  out 
all  but  a skeleton  crew  of  its 
personnel,  in  effect  leaving 
Iraq  free  to  develop  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  that  have 
been  banned  and  monitored 
since  the  1991  Gulf  war. 

In  Washington.  President 
Clinton  consulted  his  mili- 
tary chlefo  and  called  Iraq’s 
decision  “clearly  unaccept- 
able and  a challenge  to  the  in- 
ternational community" . 

**I  intend  to  pursue  this 
matter  in  a very  determined 
way,”  Mr  Clinton  said. 

But  even  as  the  crisis  esca- 
lated, foe  US,  Britain  and 
other  governments  continued 
to  signal  their  hope  that  diplo- 
macy could  avoid  the  need  for 
air  or  missile  strikes. 

Richard  Butler,  head  of  the 
UN  Special  Commission  (Uns- 
com),  triggered  a prearranged 
plan  after  Iraq’s  Revolu- 
tionary Command  Council  in- 
sisted US  arms  inspectors 
most  go  — adding  to  the  hu- 
miliation! by  forcing  them  to 
take  a 12-hour  night  journey 
across  foe  desert  to  Jordan. 

“I  have  decided  to  resist 
this  segregation  of  Unscom 
photograph:  john  MOoaE  staff  according  to  national- 


ity," Mr  Butler  said.  “We  will 
not  accept  this  illegal  separa- 
tion of  nationalities.” 

As  foe  Americans  headed 
for  Jordan,  and  other  nation- 
als prepared  to  Oy  out  of 
Baghdad  today,  Iraq’s  move 
created  tough  choices.  Diplo- 
mats In  Washington,  London 
and  foe  UN  in  New  York  ad- 
mitted surprise  at  the  speed 
of  the  Iraqi  decision,  which 
followed  Wednesday’s  UN  Se- 
curity Council  resolution. 

This  banned  travel  by  Iraqi 
officials  responsible  for  dis- 
rupting Unscom  inspections, 
and  warned  of  unspecified 
further  measures  if  Iraq  did 
not  rescind  its  October  29 
order  to  exclude  Americans. 

Without  further  punish- 
ment, foe  US  and  the  UN  will , 
lose  all  credibility,  though  en- 
thusiasm for  military  action 
is  no  greater  now  than  when 
the  crisis  erupted.  Arguments 
seem  likely  over  whether 
action  would  require  a fur- 1 
ther  UN  resolution.  Warning , 
Baghdad  of  “serious  conse- 
quences", foe  US  ambassador 
to  the  UN,  Bin  Richardson,  in- , 
sisted  it  would  not  , 

Britain’s  Foreign  Secre- 1 
tary,  Robin  Cook,  said:  “We  i 
are  determined  that  the  UN 
Special  Commission  should 
continue  its  work,  and  we  | 
condemn  Iraq’s  latest  act  of 
obstruction  ...  It  is  not  too  1 
late  for  Saddam  Hussein  to  . 
respond  to  the  will  of  foe  in- 
ternational community.” 

Mr  Cook  Is  to  meet  the  US 

secretary  of  state,  Madeleine 
Albright,  today.  The  US. 
keeping  its  aircraft  carrier 
Nimltz  in  the  Gtzlf,  has 
repeatedly  reserved  foe  right 
to  take  military  action.  I 


“There  won’t  be  attacks  un- 
less the  Iraqis  do  something 
so  provocative  it  can’t  be  ig- 
nored.” one  US  diplomat  said. 
“They  are  trying  to  come 
right  up  to  the  line  and  do 
things  they  judge  to  be  pro- 
vocative but  not  so  outra- 
geous foe  whole  world  will  de- 
mand action.  The  danger  is 
that  they  will  misjudge." 

Britain’s  Minikry  of  De- 
fence said  foe  aircraft  carrier 
Invincible,  with  Harrier  jets 
and  helicopters  on  board,  had 
been  ordered  to  sail  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Gibraltar, 
though  there  were  no  imme- 
diate plans  for  it  to  go  to  the 
Gulf. 

The  French  foreign  minis- 
try called  the  expulsion 
“unacceptable”. 

President  Saddam  is  assum- 
ing that  foe  UN  lacks  foe 
stomach  for  a fight  and  that 
file  US  is  reluctant  to  act 
alone.  Until  yesterday’s  move. 


one  solution  to  the  crisis  was 
thought  to  be  a quiet  reduc- 
tion in  American  persdhiiel 
in  Unscom  in  return  for  a 
promise  that  sanctions  would 
end  once  its  work  was  done. 

One  possible  flashpoint 
loomed  last  night  with  Mr 
Butler's  announcement  that 
aerial  reconnaissance  of  sus- 
pected -weapon  sites  would 
continue,  with  overflights  by 
US-piloted  U3  spy-planes.  Iraq 
has  repeatedly  threatened  to 
shoot  down  the  aircraft. 

Iraqi  television  accompanied 
the  expulsion  announcement 
with  a montage  of  Gulf  war 
images  and  patriotic  songs. 

In  Baghdad  crowds  took  to 
the  streets  for  further  anti- 
American  demonstrations, 
with  hundreds  camping  in 
the  presidential  compound  as 
“human  shields"  against  an- 
ticipated air  strikes. 

USmWtmy  machhe,  page  8 
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Atlantic  rowers 


Alteon  Daniels 

TWO  brothers  rescued  in 
the  Atlantic  yesterday 
after  a series  of  prob- 
lems during  the  world’s  long- 
est ocean  rowing  race  listened 

to  the  World  Service  and  told 
eat*  other  jokes  for  five  days 
to  keep  their  spirits  up  while 
waiting  for  help. 


Amateur  British  rowers  Ed- 
ward «nd  Matthew  Boreham 
ware  left  rowing  in  rough 
seas  and  25mph  winds  with  a 
dwindling  water  supply  after 
the  power  supply  on  their 
home-made  2fft  boat  foiled. 

- ‘‘Things  went  drastically 
wrong.  Our  Argos  beacon 
radio  broke  down  and  we  had 
to  survive  on  emergency 
water  rations  after  our  own 


water  supply  became  in- 
fected," said  Matthew,  aged 

28,  last  night 

“During  the  past  fow  days 
we  have  tried  to  keep  each 
other  chirpy  by  listening  to 
the  World  Service  and  telling 
jokes.  We  both  ffeel  lncky  to  be 
alive.” 

The  pair  were  among  30  In- 
ternational competitors  tak- 
ing part  in  foe  2^00-znde  Fort 


St  Charles  Barbados  Atlantic 
Rowing  Race  from  Tenerife  to 
Barbados  when  their  boat  de- 
veloped electronic  problems 
approximately  1,000  miles 
south-west  of  the  Azores. 

Matthew  Boreham,  a black- 
smith from  London,  said  a 
satellite  positioning  system 
had  foiled  last  week  before 
the  boat’s  power  supply 
crashed.  The  water  maker 


had  also  broken,  leaving  the 
men  with  20  days’  emergency 
supplies. 

It  was  unlikely  they  would 
try  to  row  across  the  Atlantic 
again,  he  added. 

’T  have  never  been  so  glad 
to  see  foe  rescue  boats.  We 
sent  out  a distress  signal  and 
that  foiled.  We  waited  five 
days  for  someone  to  come  and 
rescue  us  but  no  one  came  so 


we  set  off  a second  emergency 
beacon.” 

His  brother  Edward,  aged 
31,  a warehouse  foreman,  said  I 
he  had  begun  to  suffer  from  I 
depression  after  they  lost  con- , 
tact  with  the  outside  world. 

A search  and  rescue  opera- 
tion coordinated  by  the  Por- 
tuguese authorities  In  the 
Azores  began  on  Tuesday  eve- 
Tura  to  page  2,  column  3 
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Sleaze  row  sets 
lords  a-leaping 


^day  I^overaberl4l^7 



Departure  for  Labour  signalled  by  attack  on  welfare  experts  who  are  pressing  Tor  y 

lob 


Hannan  snubs  pove 


Simon  Hoggart 

THE  great  Labour  sleaze 
debate  lapped  over  into 
the  Lords  yesterday.  It 
was  not  a happy  occasion, 
being  like  a WI  debate  on  pros- 
titution; members  have  strong 
views  but  are  anxious  that  no- 
one  should  thmic  they  have 
first-hand  experience. 

Peers  prefer  to  believe  that 
all  politicians  are  like  them: 
fair,  honest,  decent  and  essen- 
tially nonpartisan.  Rubbish, 
of  course,  but  they  enjoy  the 
filing  of  virtue,  which  com- 
pensates for  the  sense  of  impo- 
tence. 

It was  my  first  visit  to  the 
House  ofLords  since  the  elec- 
tion. The  Lord  Chancellor, 
"Derry"  Irvine,  at  least  looks 
like  areal  Lord  Chancellor. 

He  is  short  squat  and  red- 
faced. The  fUll-bottomed  wig 
he  is  so  keen  to  discard  actu- 
ally suits  him  welL  As  he 
turns  his  head  to  scowl  at  vari- 
ous peers  Che  gives  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  looking  for 
someone  to  hang),  the  dangly 
bits  of  the  wig  flop  from  side  to 
side  so  that  be  resembles  a 
very  cross  beagle. 

Lord  McNally  of  the  Liberal 
Democrats  had  tabled  a ques- 
tion "regarding  access  to  Min- 
isters by  large  donors  to  party 
pol  itical  funds."  This  meant 
Bemie  Ecclestone. 

Lord  McIntosh,  the  Govern- 
ment's deputy  chief  whip, 
blathered  genially  about  the 
need  to  be  “alert  to  avoid  any 
actual  or  perceived  conflict  of 
interest". 

Lord  McNally  responded 
that  the  Labour  government 
had  undoubtedly  started  with 
the  best  of  in  tendons  (this  is 
the  kind  of  well-meaning 
boilerplate  beloved  of  peers) 
but  had  made  a terrible  mess. 
(This  is  the  more  aggressive 
stuff  the  Commons  favours: 
william  Brown  versus  Hubert 
Lane,  you  might  say,) 

Labour  should  start  by 
opening  its  books  so  that 
everyone  coaid  see  that  there 
was  no  funny  business.  Sound- 
ing faintly  hurt.  Lord  McIn- 


tosh said  that  was  exactly 

what  was  being  done- 

Lord  Cranbourne.  a scion  of 
the  House  of  Cedi,  asked  that 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at 
Downing  Street  between  Mr 

Ecclestone  and  the  Prime 

Min  later  last  month  be  passed 

to  Sir  Patrick  Neill's  commit- 
tee on  public  standards. 

dearly  the Tories  are  hop- 
ing to  unearth  a eivfl  service 
memo  along  these  lines:  "The 

Prime  Minister  said  that  tor 
another  million  quid,  he  could 

see  Benue  and  the  boys  all 
right,  no  complaints,  if  he 
caught  his  drift  Mr  Eccles- 
tone replied  that  to  that  case 
he  would  be  happy  to  write  a 

cheque  now,  or  would  cash  be 
more  like  it,  hurr  hurr?" 

But  they  wont  get  hold  of  it, 
not  least  because  the  Govern- 
ment isn't  going  to  start  pro- 
ducing dead  rats  from  the  sew- 
ers every  time  the  Opposition 
thinks  it  has  smelled  one.  Lord 
McIntosh  said  that  it  was  “not 
normal  practice”  to  publish 
the  minutes.  This  is  Lord- 
speak  tor  "sod  off”. 

Tory  peers  were  getting 
cross.  A low,  angry  mumbling 
began,  a sound  I have  never 
heard  there  before-  Several  of 
the  nimbler  peers  leapt  to 
their  feet  "Order,  order!"  the 
older  Tories  shouted.  Peers 
are  not  called  by  name,  but  do 
an  elaborate  "after  you, 
Claude  ’ ' act  when  two  of  them 
rise  simultaneously.  This  is 
clearly  unfair  on  those  who 
are  supported  mainly  by  Zim- 
mer frames. 

Another  Liberal.  Lord  Har- 
ris, pointed  out  that  the  Tories 
had  still  not  handed  back  the 
£365.000  of  Asil  Nadir's  stolen 
money  which  they  had 
received.  In  his  old  days  as  a 
commoner,  Lard  Harris  was 
Hoy  JenMns’s  special  adviser, 
and  has  risen  to  the  purple 
with  him,  a rare  case  of  a gran- 
dee being  promoted  to  the 
Lords  and  taking  his  butler 
with  him. 

Back  in  the  Commons,  all 
any  one  wanted  to  talk  about 
was  the  retirement  of  Hum- 
phrey  the  Downing  Street  cat 
Was  it  really  flthealth,  or  had 
he  been  sacked?  If  so,  what  did 
this  Imply  for  the  fixture  of 
other  furry  government  offi- 
cials, such  as  Frank  Dobson? 
Had  he  been  receiving  free  in- 
secticidal collars,  an  example 
of  fleas  sleeze? 

It  was  carefully  noted  that 
Humphrey  Is  11,  which  is  77 
human  years,  or  154  WQUam 
Hague  years. 


David  Brimfle,  Social 
tBfricwCMmpondwt 


THE  Government 
yesterday  broke 
with  the  poverty 
lobby  when  Harriet 
Harman  the  Social 
Security  Secretary,  attacked 
leading  welfare  academics 
who  are  pressing  tor  higher 
benefit  levels. 

Speaking  more  bluntly  than 
any  Tory  minister  would 
have  dared,  she  told  welfhre 
experts  that  people  who  could 
work  had  a duty  to  do  so. 
There  was  "a  much  wiser  ap- 
proach” than  raising  benefits. 

"We  want  to  make  the 
mainstream  economy  — with 


its  opportunities  and  risks  — 
the  main  path  out  of  social  ex- 
dualon  for  all  people  of  work- 
I tag  age,"  Ms  Hannan  said. 

Her  remarks  wfE  be  seen  as 
a definitive  departure  for 
1 Labour.  Although  Frank 
Reid,  the  minister  for  welfare 
reform,  bad  taken  issue  with 
the  academic  critics.  Ms  Har- 
man’s snub  carried  the  impri- 
matur of  the  Cabinet 

She  will  also  be  seen  to  have 
sent  a dear  signal  to  Labour 
backbenchers  threatening 
revolt  over  the  Government1  s 
determination  to  press  on  with  , 
cuts  in  lone  parents'  benefits,  | 
initiated  by  the  Tories. 

The  academics'  protest  over 
benefit  levels  came  last 
month  in  an  open  letter 


signed  by  54  professors  of 
social  policy.  Ir  said  failure  to 
consider  increases  would 
leave  the  Government  "with 
one  hand  tied  behind  its 
back”  in  its  professed  desire 
to  tackle  social  exclusion. 

Ministers  appeared  to  have 
"erased  from  the  map”  the 
issue  of  income  redistribu- 
tion, the  professors  said. 

Mr  Field  has  called  it  "naive 
and  cynical"  to  believe  that 
simply  Increasing  benefits 
helps  the  poor.  Ms  Harman 
yesterday  argued  that  raising 
them  would  show  “we  have 
faded  to  learn  from  the  past”. 

In  an  address  launching  a 
centre  for  analysis  of  social 
exclusion,  at  the  London 
School  of  Economies,  she  sup- 


ported Howard  Glennerster, 
LSE  professor  of  social  policy, 
who  was  not  among  the  let- 
ter's signatories  and  took 
issue  with  than  in  an  article 
last  week  in  the  Guardian. . 

Ms  Hannan  said;  “He  pro- 
motes a much  wiser  approach 
to  investing  public  money- 
And  I agree  with  him." 

Where  funds  were  avail- 
able, they  should  help  find 
training  and  jobs  for  people 
trapped  outside  the  labour 
market.  Although  this  would 
mean  hard  choices  — which 
would  not  be  ducked  — the 
aim  was  to  reform  the  welfare 
state  around  the  work  ethic. 

“We  will  fulfil  our  duty  to 
support  those  who  are  with- 
out work.  But  those  who  can. 


have  to  recognise  their  res- 
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were  estates  m her  recKnam 
constituency,  soutb  L^^ 
where  the  common 
was  the  Giro,,  where  then Jg* 
economy  meant  drug  traffics 
ine,  and  where  the  eiaeny 
lived  in  fear  of  relentless  anti- 
social behaviour . 

“These  are  whole  ooBanoj** 

ties  which  are  oompfeWy  ^ 
connected  not  only  f^mthe 
world  of  work,  but  also  from 
their  more  prosperous  neigh- 
bours who  live  only  a 

stone's  throw  away.'  - 

Professor  Ruth  Lister,  of 
Loughborough  university. 


Review 


Dancers  fashion 
a glitzy  success 


Edward  (left)  and  Matthew  Borebam  in  the  Spirit  of  Spelthorne.  Yesterday  they  set  it  alight  after  being  rescued  in  the  Atlantic  photograph:  gahytrotter 

Jokes  kept  us  going,  say  rescued  rowers 
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Judith  Mackrell 

Cut  and  Thrust 

Charles  Saatchl  Gallery, 

London 

Dancers,  like  models, 
make  a living  from 
showing  off  their  bodies 
but  the  demands  they  make  on 
them  are  very  different  Dan- 
cers’limbs  have  to  be  much, 
tougher  than  a supermodel's 
eccentrically  elongated  phy- 
sique, their  muscles  more 
solid  than  the  rarefied  flesh  of 
catwalk  stars.  Yet  they  move 
with  a spark  and  grace  that 
can  make  them  almost  as  good 
at  wearing  Clothes. 

Certainly  when  compact 
sinewy  Javier  de  Frutos 
thrust  his  hips  and  shimmied 
his  shoulders  in  a fake  fUr 
number  by  Body  Map,  or 
when  Deborah  Bull  lifted  her 
arms  in  a cloud  of  Neil  Cun- 
ningham silk  chiffon,  their 
outfits  looked  pretty 
desirable. 

They  were  two  of  the  cast  in 
a unique  dance  and  fashion 
show  held  to  sell  these  and 
eight  other  couture  pieces  to 
the  highest  bidder.  This  was  a 
one-off  event  designed  to  gen- 
erate cash  to  add  to  The 
Place's  recent  lottery  grant 
The  Place,  home  to  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Contemporary 
Dance  and  several  small  com- 
panies. is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant and  overworked 
dance  theatres  and  desper- 
ately needs  refurbishment 
Modern  dance  cannot  usu- 
ally afford  this  kind  of  glam- 
our. But  Charles  Saatchi  lent 
his  gallery,  Sotheby's  ran  the 
auction,  the  designers  do- 
nated their  clothes  and  there 
was  a spattering  of  showbizzy 
names.  Even  Madonna  had 


bought  a ticket,  but  was  under 
siege  at  an  unknown  Chelsea 
address  from  paparazzi  trying 
to  get  shots  of  baby  Lourdes. 

Great  clothes  do  not  just 
look  good,  they  move  beauti- 
fully— they  aspire  to  a kind  of 
dance.  When  Sam  Smith 
(dancing  a solo  by  Richard 
Alston)  caught  shafts  of  light 
between  her  leaping  legs,  the 
skirt  on  her  John  Rocha  frock 
flipped  blithely  with  her. 

When  Antonia  ETancheschi 
angled  through  the  vertigi- 
nous pointwork  of  Wayne 
McGregor's  choreography, 
the  strings  of  beads  on  her 
Jolien  Macdonald  dress 
swung  around  like  some  tribal 
war  decoration. 

Some  of  the  choreographers 
staged  straight  pieces  of 
dance,  others  took  on  the  cat- 
walk  scenario.  Lea  Ander- 
son's dancer  slouched  along 
the  floor  In  a parody  of  super- 
model disdain,  her  hand 
clutching  her  brow  as  she  was 
trailed  bizarre!  y by  a trio  of 

derelict  looking  “street  musi- 
cians”. De  Frutos  played  exu- 
berant catwalk  queen,  strid- 
ing along  with  his  fur  draped 
from  his  naked  shoulders,  his 
eyes  glowering  regally. 

The  final  bidding  was  brisk. 
Although  the  suited  man  who 
bought  De  Frutos’s  mock 
sheepskin  trousers  looked 
slightly  alarmed  by  the  flam- 
boyant Image  he  had  just  com- 
mitted  himself  to,  everything 
I sold  for  sums  well  above  the 
starting  price.  The  dancers 
only  got  to  wear  their  frocks 
for  one  evening.  But  though 
they  had  to  return  to  sloppy 
old  sweatpants  the  next  morn- 
ing they  were  at  least  thou- 
sands of  pounds  closer  to  a 
new  theatre  to  work  in. 

This  review  appeared  in 

some  editions  yesterday. 


M*#  rates 


continued  from  page  1 
ning  after  Falmouth  coast- 
guards detected  the  brothers’ 
emergency  beacon. 

The  race  organisers.  Sir 
Ctaay  Blyth’s  The  Challenge 
Business,  sent  one  of  their 
safety  support  vessels,  the 
3Com,  to  the  area  but  it  failed 
to  find  them. 

A Hercules  plane  was  sent 
by  the  Delgada  Marine 
Rescue  centre  in  the  Azores 
yesterday  morning  and  lo- 
cated the  rowers  just  after 
midday,  21  miles  from  the 
beacon.  It  emerged  that  the 
men  had  hung  the  beacon 
over  the  side  as  instructed  in 
their  safety  manual  but  the 


string  line  had  snapped  dur- 
ing a storm.  The  brothers,  one 
of  23  British  teams,  had  set 
out  from  Los  Gigantes  in  Te- 
nerife on  October  24.  Their 
craft,  the  Spirit  of  Spelthorne, 
was  built  by  Edward.  It  was 
designed  to  right  itself  in  the 
event  of  capsizing  and  was 
equipped  with  safety  gear  and 
emergency  rations. 

The  brothers  had  spent  the 
last  two  years  training,  in- 
cluding 2 ,000  miles  of  off- 
shore rowing. 

Alison  Borebam,  Matthew's 
wife,  said  after  talking  to  him 
on  board  the  rescue  boat:  "He 
told  me  that  he  and  Ed  felt 
like  they'd  been  going  round 


and  round  in  circles  because 
they  had  had  to  navigate  by  a 
compass  and  the  stars.” 

"They  had  emergency  sup- 
plies or  water  and  they  could 
filter  it  with  a hand  pump  but 
they  bad  to  stop  the  race  be- 
cause the  water  would  not  j 
have  lasted  to  the  end." 

Even  if  they  had  not  en- 


countered problems  the  men 
were  unlikely  to  win.  They 
were  trailing  in  18th  place 
and  were  1,000  miles  behind 
the  race  leaders. 

With  no  prospect  of  salvag- 
ing the  boat,  the  brothers  set 
fire  to  it  last  night  before  the 
rescue  ship  departed  for 
Barbados. 
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fit  levels  altogether.  Apart 
fwim  Howard  Glennerster,)  I 
EX one  else ques- 
tion  our  argument. 


Spielberg 
film  faces 
plagiarism 
lawsuit 


first  film  by  the  direo- 


bis  jointly  owned  new  HoDy 
wood  studio,  DreamWorks, 
coaid  be  in  jeopardy  over  a 

plagiarism  law  SUit- 

Amistad,  due  for  release 
next  month,  concerns  a his- 
torical revolt  by  S3  Africans 
aboard  a Spanish  slave  ship 


Cuba  in  1839.  The  slaves  were 
tricked  Into  sailing  to  the 
Connecticut  coast  where  they 
were  seized  and  put  on  trial- 

The  episode  was  recorded 
in  a 1989  historical  novel. 
Echo  of  Lions,  by  the  promi- 
nent black  American  author 
Barbara  Chase-Riboud.  She 
has  now  filed  a $10  million 
(£5.9  million)  law  suit  alleging . 
copyright  infringement 
against  DreamWorks,  the 
studio  Mr  Spielberg  formed 
three  years  ago  with  two 
other  Hollywood  millionaires. 

Her  suit  complains  of 
“shocking  similarities’'  be- 
tween the  film  and  the  book, 
which  was  “brazenly  stolen”. 
Ms  Chase-Riboud's  lawyer, 

. John  Shaeffer,  is  considering 
further  legal  action  which 
could  halt  the  film’s  pre- 
Christmas  release,  he  says. . 

DreamWorks  has  dismissed 
the  plagiarism  charge  as 
without  “any  merit  whatso- 
ever”. arguing  that,  as  a his- 
torical Incident,  La  Amlstad 
is  in  the  public  domain. 

Ms  Chase-RiboiKL  author  of 
the  acclaimed  1979  novel  Sally 
Homings,  about  the  slave  said 
to  be  Thomas  Jefferson's  mis- 
tress. alleges  DreamWorks 
took  her  nationalisations, 
particularly  a friendship  be- 
tween the  rebel  leader  Cinque 
and  the  US  president  John 
Quincy  Adams.  This  appears 
in  her  book  but  there  is  no 
historical  proof  of  it. 

The  film,  scripted  by  David 
Franzoni.  is  DreamWorks' 
hope  of  re-establishing  itself 
after  recent  flops. 


Addict  numbers  double 
as  heroin  price  plummets 


Fifth  meningitis  death 


ML  FIFTH  student  has  died  of 
#%mertingitis  at  Sussex  uni- 
versity. The  20  year  old  man 
was  an  engineering  student 
from  Colorado,  and  lived  in  a 
shared  house  on  the  universi- 
ty complex,  writes  Rebecca 
Smithers. 

He  died  two  hours  after 
being  admitted  yesterday  to 
the  Royal  Sussex  County  Hos-  j 
pltaL  in  Brighton.  The  uni- , 
varsity,  which  declined  to  I 
release  his  name,  said  it  was 1 
distributing  emergency  i 


I guidelines  to  all  its  students 
on  symptoms. 

Last  month  three  South- 
| ampton  university  students 
and  one  at  Leicester  universi- 
ty died  from  the  disease. 

Statistics  show  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  meningitis 
among  young  adults  jumped 
from  189  in  1994  to  434  in  1996. 
It  tends  to  occur  mainly  be- 
tween November  and  March, 
with  students  living  in  halls 
of  residence  particularly 
vulnerable. 


David  Brtmfla,  Social 

Services  Correspondent 

■■■HE  street  price  of  heroin 

■ has  halved  in  the  past  10 

m years,  allowing  young- 
sters to  pay  as  little  as"  £5  for 
their  first  deal,  and  its  purity 
has  increased,  doctors  warned 
yesterday. 

The  number  of  heroin  users 
has  doubled  in  three  years, 
said  experts  at  the  National 
Addiction  Centre,  who  urged 
a rethink  on  drugs  policy  be- 
cause efforts  to  stem  the  sup- 
ply af  the  drug  have  failed. 

Calling  for  a shift  in  the  bal- 
ance between  control  mea- 
sures and  drugs  education. 
John  Strang,  the  centre’s  di- 
rector, said:  “Rather  than 
funding  for  more  panda  cars, 
prisons  and  pop  propaganda, 
we  need  effective  education 
initiatives  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  the  long  term  — 
along  with  evidence-based 
treatment  and  rehabilitation." 

His  call  came  at  the  launch 
of  an  appeal  by  the  charity 
Action  on  Addiction  to  raise 
£1  million  to  support  the  cen- 
tre’s research  into  causes  of 
drug,  alcohol  and  tobacco 
addiction. 

The  centre,  which  is  part  of 
the  Institute  of  Psychiatry 
and  the  Maudsley  hospital, 
south  London,  estimates  that 
70-80  per  cent  of  spending  on 
the  war  against  drugs  goes  on 
attempts  to  cut  their  supply* 
Measured  in  the  street  price 
and  parity  of  heroin,  how- 


Heron*  at  a cut 

Purity  (%j  and  £/gn\  UK 
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ever,  these  attempts  have 
proved  unsuccessfuL 

In  the  10  years  to  1996,  the 
“rug's  real-terms  price 
dropped  steadily  from  £90  a 
gram  in  1986  values  to  less 
than  £40,  while  the  average 
purity  of  a deal  increased,  de- 
spite a sharp  dip  in  1993. 

The  number  of  registered 
heroin  users  is  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  some  20  per 
cent  and  stood  last  year  at 
shout  43J300.  New  users  are 
typically  young. 

Prof  Strang  said  a “novice" 
would  buy  one-eighth  of  a 
gram  at  £&£io;  a regular  user 
would  need  a quarter-  or  half- 
gram  a day  at  £60  a gram;  and 
a “substantial  minority”  of 
heavy  addicts  would  spend 
more  than  £10Q  a day. 


should  be  refocused  and  mea- 
sured in  meaningful  terms. 
“Going  for  numbers  of  arrests 
Is  far  less  useful  as  an  indica- 
tor of  bow  successful  we  are 
being  than  if  price  Is  being 
driven  up  and  purity  down." 

The  centre  has  taken  part 
in  research  among  12-year- 1 
olds  and  teenagers  in  the  de- 
prived Easterhouse  area  of 
Glasgow,  suggesting  drugs 

use  is  markedly  higher  than 
indicated  by  previous  studies 
based  only  on  questionnaires. 

The  study  comprised  in- 
depth  interviews  with  147 
young  people  aged  12-19  and  a 
questionnaire,  constructed  on 
the  basis  of  the  interviews, 
completed  by  another  200.  It 
found  that  53  per  cent  of  the 
latter  group  had  tried  canna- 
bis, 36  per  cent  LSD,  34  per 
cent  temazepam,  27  per  cent 
amphetamines  and  32  per 
cent  ecstasy.  Bight  of  the  200 
said  they  had  used  cocaine 
and  five  heroin.  Average  age 
of  the  survey  group  was  14 

David  Best,  research  coor- 
dinator. said  the  findings 
were  “frightening'’.  The  teen- 
agers had  regarded  drugs  use 
as  a positive  experience,  not  a 
problem,  and  those  most  fam- 
iliar with  drugs  bad  been 
most  dismissive,  of  existing 
drugs  education,  provided 
typically  by  school  teachers. 

“What  this  means  is  educa- 
tion by  Ql-equipped  and  reluc- 
tant providers  to  an  incredu- 
lous audience,"  Mr  Best  said. 


Beware. 
Pirate  videos 
for  sale. 
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Cartoon  cowboy  heads  for  hills  after  60  years 


NOW  GAT  Vour^ 

|SUPP£RtANO 

Don't  crv 
nV  more  ! 

ANNY'S 
orrVJ 


Last  supper . . . Desperate  Dan  tucks  Into  his  favourite  meal  of  cow  pie  before  hanging  up  his  saddlebags  and  retiring  from  the  Dandy,  his  home  for  60  years 


Alex  Bellos  on  the  demise  of 
most  enduring  comic  character 


*wers 


* 


SO  FAREWELL  then. 
Desperate  Dan.  For 
60  years  you  have 
patrolled  the  mean 
streets  of  Cactus- 
ville,  feasted  on  a diet  of  cow 
pie  and  owl-hoot  juice,  and 
created'  a vogue  for  designer 
stubble.  Now  you  are  hanging 
up  your  saddlebags  and  head- 
ing for  the  hUls. 

The  Dandy  yesterday  an- 
nounced it  was  pensioning  off 
the  most  enduring  character 
in  British  comics  — who  has 
been  on  its  front  page  since 
its  second  issue  in  1937  — in 
order  to  make  way  for  some- 
one with  a greater  appeal  to 
1990s’ children. 

"Desperate  Dan  was  de- 
signed when  cowboys  were  in 
lots  of  black  and  white  films. 
He  is  one  of  those  characters 
who  would  not  be  featured  if 


the  comic  was  launched 
today,”  mm  Dave  Donaldson, 
managing  editor  ofD  C Thom- 
son children’s  publications, 
which  include  the  Dandy  and 
Beano.  “On  his  80th  birthday, 
the  editor  thought  maybe  it 
was  time  to  refire  him.” 

In  many  ways  it  is  surpris- 
ing Dan  lasted  so  long.  Wild 
West  comic  strips  have  been 
losing  popularity  for  decades 
and  he  is  also  one  of  the  last 
remaining  adult  characters. 

He  has  become  a legacy 
from  a bygone  era  — when 
the  Dandy  was  the  market 
leader,  selling  more  than  two 
million— and  even  though  he 
traded  his  horse  for  a motor- 
bike he  never  quite  entered 
the  modern  world.  “No  mat- 
ter what  you  do  he  will  al- 
ways he  a cowboy,”  said  Mr 
Donaldson. 


Because  of  Dan’s  (inadapta- 
bility he  joins  the  list  of  char- 
acters who  were  ditched 
rather  than  updated  to  take 
account  of  changing  interests 
anri  moral  climate. 

Seven  years  ago  Lord 
Snooty  was  killed  off  from  the 
Beano  because  the  publishers 
thought  that  as  the  class  sys- 
tem was  less  visible,  the  strip 
had  lost  its  relevance.  More 
obviously,  the  Dandy’s  Merry 
Marvo  and  His  Magic  Cigar 
was  stopped  because  It  was 
pro-smoking. 

Many  themes  have  had  to 
be  modified  in  all  cartoons, 
added  Mr  Donaldson.  Politi- 
cal correctness  has  meant 
that  violence  has  been  toned 
down  and  both  the  Beano  and 
the  Dandy,  which  sell  250.000 
and  125,000  respectively,  have 
lost  some  of  their  anarchy. 

Only  a few  characters  have 
been  resistant  to  change.  Den- 
nis the  Menace,  possibly  the 
most  famous  British  cartoon 
character,  was  given  a fash- 


ion makeover  in  1991  but 
quickly  returned  to  his  short- 
trousered  self  Only  in  his 
footwear  and  his  bobbies  are 
there  topical  variations. 

Beano  editor  Euan  Kerr 
said:  “Dennis  is  a Hmpipgc 
icon  like  Mickey  Mouse.  He  is 
a trendsetter  not  a follower  ” 

Another  reason  for  Desper- 
ate Dan's  demise  is  that  he  is 
quite  a complex  character  to 
draw  compared  to  more 
recent  cartoons.  This  means 
he  is  more  difficult  to  ani- 
mate for  spin-off  television 
series,  an  important  source  of 
merchandising  revenue. 

Next  week’s  Dandy  will  be 
the  first  issue  not  to  contain 
an  image  of  Desperate  Dan. 
The  front  page  has  the  head- 
line Situation  Vacant  and  the 
editor  Morris  Heggie  says  it 
has  not  been  decided  who  will 
replace  Dan  on  the  front  page. 
However,  the  candidates  In- 
clude Curls  and  Dimples,  two 
mischievous  tots  previously 
on  the  inside  pages. 
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Sign  of  the  times . . . this  week's  Dandy  shows  Desperate 
Dan  enjoying  his  retirement  with  the  Spice  Girls 

Pensioned  off 


□ Merry  Marvo  and  His 
Magic  Cigar  (Dandy;  1942-16) 
Puffed  bis  last  smoke  ring  be- 
cause he  was  seen  as  encour- 
aging children  to  smoke.  Sug- 
gested new  job:  Sponsoring 
Billy  Whizz’s  grand  prix  team. 

□ Bing  Bang  Benny 
(Dandy ; last  seen  early 
1970s) 

Hero  wbo  loved  to  cause 

explosions.  Demise  can  be 
blamed  on  the  ERA’S  mainland 
bombing  campaign.  Suggested 
new  Job:  the  Prodigy's  light- 
ing technician. 

□ Lord  Snooty  (Beano; 
1936-1990) 

Top  hat  and  Eton  collar  were 
put  in  the  cupboard  the  year 
John  Major  became  prime 
minister  and  the  class  system 
was  declared  dead. 


Last  seem  reclining  on  South 
African  estate. 

O Corporal  Clot  (Dandy; 
dates  unknown) 

Written  by  people  who  did 
national  service  for  people 
who  knew  they  were  going  to 
do  national  service. 

□ Little  Plnm  Your  Indian 
Chum  (Beano;  last  seen 

1994) 

Gay  overtones  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Plum's  fall  from  grace. 
Readers  simply  stopped  being 
interested  in  file  Wild  West 
Suggested  new  job:  Village 
People  tribute  band. 

□ Getting  stock  In  the 
fridge  gags 

Banned  once  copycats  started 
going  into  fridges  and  freezing 
themselves  to  death 


NEWS  3 


FI  ‘hooks’ 
young  fans 
on  smoking 
and  brands 


Chris  MhUI 

Medical  Corraa|Mmcl«nt 


OYS  who  enjoy 
watching  Formula 
i One  motor  racing  on 

television  are  almost 

twice  as  likely  to  start  smok- 
ing, the  Cancer  Research 
Campaign  said  yesterday. 

They  are  also  twice  as 
likely  to  remember  the  names 
of  leading  Formula  One  spon- 
sors. Marlboro  and  Camel. 
than  boys  who  did  not  follow 
motor  racing. 

The  results  of  the  CRC’s 
research  is  certain  to  embar- 
rass the  Government 
following  its  U-tum  in  ex- 
empting Formula  One  from 
the  ban  on  tobacco  sponsor- 
ship in  sport. 

The  Govermenfs  position 
was  now  totally  untenable, 
and  unless  it  reversed  its  de- 
cision thousands  of  children 
would  become  hooked  on  a 
deadly  addiction  and  die  pre- 
maturely, the  CRC  said. 

It  calculates  that  cigarette 
advertising  in  Formula  One 
encourages  about  10,000  boys 
a year  in  the  UK  to  take  up 
smoking. 

Gordon  McVle,  CRC  direc- 
tor general,  said:  “This  study 
is  damning  evidence  that 
tobacco  sponsorship  encour- 
ages young  boys  to  take  up 
smoking  and  that  sponsor- 
ship encourages  brand 

recognition. 

“If  the  Government  contin- 
ues to  ignore  the  facts,  it  will 
make  the  most  important  mis- 
take that  any  has  made  on 
smoking  for  20  years.  It  is  on 
dangerous  ground." 

Researchers  from  Manches- 
ter University  looked  at  the 
attitudes  of  1,063  boys,  from 
22  schools  across  the  country, 
aged  12  and  13  in  1994.  The 
same  group  were  questioned 


again  the  following  year  to 
monitor  any  changes.  The 
group  was  asked  which  sports 
they  most  like  to  watch  on 
TV,  and  whether  they  smoked 
and,  if  so,  how  much. 

Out  of  those  who  named 
motor  racing  as  their  favour- 
ite sport  on  TV,  12.8  per  cent 
became  regular  smokers  by 
the  following  year,  compared 
to  7 per  cent  of  boys  who  did 
not  like  motor  racing. 

The  researchers,  publish- 
ing the  study  in  a letter  to  the 
Lancet,  say:  “Any  ban  on 
tobacco  advertising  must  in- 
clude all  sponsored  sport,  be- 
cause of  the  huge  numbers  of 
young  boys  being  put  at  risk.” 

Anne  Charlton,  one  of  the 
researchers,  said  yesterday 
that  there  were  some  626.000 

boys  aged  12  and  13  in  the  UK, 
and  based  on  the  survey  find- 
ings some  73,000,  or  around  12 
per  cent,  were  likely  to  be 
motor  racing  fans. 

“Or  these  racing  enthusi- 
asts, 9,314  could  be  expected 
to  take  up  smoking  — nearly 
double  the  amount  of  boys 
who  don’t  follow  the  sport.” 

Professor  McVle  said  the 
results  had  been  been  sent  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  with  a 
warning  that,  based  on  previ- 
ous studies,  one  in  two  smok- 
ers die  from  tobacco-related 
diseases. 

"Ten  thousand  teenagers  a 
year  are  going  to  become 
booked  on  tobacco  because  of 
this  sport,”  he  said.  “The 
Government’s  decision  to  ex- 
empt Formula  One  is  totally 
indefensible.  None  of  the  ar- 
guments hold  water.” 

The  anti-smoking  charity 
ASH  called  again  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  change  Its  mind 
and  save  the  proposed  Euro- 
pean-wide ban  due  to  be  voted 
on  next  month. 


Politics,  pago  7 


Downing  Street  shock:  top  cat 
quits  top  dog’s  team  for  quiet  life 


StuartJNHIar 


HE  HAS  stalked  the  corri- 
dors of  power' for  ^al- 
most a decade  — seeing  off 
two  prime  ministers, 
receiving  telegrams  from 
the  White  House,  and  sur- 
viving the  disapproval  of 
Cherie  Blair. 

But  Downing  Street  was 
left  reeling  last  night  by  the 
dramatic  government  resig- 
nation that  everybody  ex- 
pected bnt  few  wanted:  that 
of  Humphrey  the  cat 

In  time-honoured  politi- 
cal fashion,  the  veteran 
backroom  operator,  who 
arrived  in  Downing  Street 
as  a stray  in  1989  and  rose 
to  become  the  official  gov- 
ernment mouser,  is  citing 
ill  health  as  the  reason  for 
his  retirement.  The  official 
statement  said  he  plans  to 
enjoy  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
life  in  an  undisclosed  Lon- 
don suburb  away  from  the 
hubbub  of  No  10. 

But  last  night,  rumours 
persisted  that  the  disdain 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
wife  had  finally  done  it  for 
the  ll-year-old  moggy. 

In  a scandal  which  al- 
most rocked  the  Govern- 
ment’s first  days  in  office, 
it  was  claimed  in  May  that 
the  cat  would  be  ousted 
along  with  the  Majors  be- 
cause Mrs  Blair  found  him 
“unhygienic”.  For  the  pub- 
lic, this  was  one  sweeping 
change  too  far. 

Ever  sensitive  to  the  pre- 
vailing mood.  Labour’s 
rapid  rebuttal  machine  per- 
suaded the  first  lady  to  pose 


r*%- 


The  first  lady  poses  with  the 
first  feline  outside  No  10 

with  the  first  feline  In  her 
arms  outside  No  10  to  con- 
firm their  uneasy  truce. 

Two  months  later,  fears 
arose  again  for  Hum- 
phrey’s safety  after  he  dis- 
appeared. He  returned  safe 
and  sound  three  weeks 
later  — a woman  had  mis- 
taken him  for  a stray  in  St 
James’s  Park  and  taken 
him  home. ' 

Last  night,  the  Govern- 
ment denied  the  Machiavel- 
lian rumours.  A Cabinet 
Office  spokeswoman  said 
Humphrey  had  suffered  a 
kidney  complaint  for  four 
years  and,  on  veterinary 
advice,  was  going  to  live 
with  a member  of  staff. 

“It  was  a bit  emotional,” 
she  added.  “He’s  been 
around  for  a long  time  and 
we  have  all  become  very  at- 
tached to  him.” 
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Couple  deny  cruelty  to  18-month-old  girl  who  died  of  fractured  skull  □ Prosecution  allege  mother  watched  assa 

as  a 


mother 

ofscrea 


Lavina  Adams  and  John  Sherrington  at  the  Old  Bailey.  A tape  was  played  of  an  alleged  assault  on  her  child  with  her  present  drawing:  phsoua  ooleman  pm) 


m JURY  listened  yester- 

Jill  day  to  a tape  of  a 
^^^Lbaby  screaming 
^^^RaUegedly  recorded 
while  her  mother  looked  on 
as  her  partner  assaulted  the 

nhilJ. 

Sarah  Adams,  aged  is 
months,  later  died  of  bead  in- 
juries. At  the  Old  Bailey  yes- 
terday. John  Sherrington,  a 
bank  messenger  aged  33,  and 
Lavina  Adams,  aged  31,  both 
denied  seven  charges  of 
cruelty  and  neglect  She  cried 
as  the  tape  was  played,  be 
gave  no  sign  of  emotion. 

The  jury  was  told  that  one 

or  other  had  undoubtedly 

caused  the  child’s  death,  hut 
because  it  could  not  be  deter- 
mined which  one,  neither  had 
been  charged  with  murder. 

Prosecutor  Orlando  Pow- 
naii  told  the  court  Sherring- 
ton had  made  the  recording 
while  squeezing  the  baby  be- 
tween his  Legs  in  a judo  lock 
as  Adams  made  out  a shop- 
ping list.  She  had  also  slapped 
and  bit  her  daughter. 

The  attacks  began  when  she 
moved  Into  Sherrington’s  flat 
in  Sutton,  Surrey,  In  August 
1996,  said  Mr  FownaTL  Neigh- 
bours and  family  reported 
seeing  the  baby  with  bruises 
and  crying  in  tile  night  “as  if 
in  pain”. 

Last  November  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  hospital  uncon- 
scious with  skull  fractures 
and  brain  damage  Two  days 
later  her  life  support  machine 
was  turned  oft. 


Key  cancer 
mechanism 
pinpointed 


Chris  NHMII 

Medical  Correspondent 


Cancer  scientists 
yesterday  announced 
a discovery  about  the 
mechanisms  control- 
ling cancer  cells  which  could 
lead  to  a range  -of  powerful 
drugs  and  treatments  for  the 
Illness. 

Researchers  from  the  Impe- 
rial Cancer  Research  Fund 
(ICRF)  have  found  a funda- 
mental mechanism  which 
controls  how  cells  kill  them- 
selves when  they  are  diseased 
or  malfunctioning.  It  is  the 
failure  of  this  ’■suicide”  mech- 
anism that  leads  to  cancer,  by 
allowing  cells  to  reproduce  in 
an  uncontrolled  fashion 
rather  than  killing 
themselves. 

The  mechanism  of  pro- 
grammed cell  death  — apopto- 
sis — has  been  thought  to 
take  place  deep  within  the 
cell,  but  the  ICRF  team  has 
discovered  that  the  “levers 
and  switches  and  buttons” 
which  control  the  process  are 
located  outside  cells. 

It  will  thus  make  it  much 
easier  to  target  drugs  or  other 
forms  of  treatment  to  manipu- 
late the  levers  on  the  outside 
of  the  cell,  rather  than  trying 
to  get  such  therapies  inside. 

The  research  has  been  car- 
ried out  by  Anne-Odile 
Hueber  and  Gerard  Evan  and 
colleagues,  and  was  published 
yesterday  in  the  journal 
Science.  The  team  has  looked 
at  a cancer  gene  known  as  c- 
myc  and  two  molecules  on  the 
cell  surface  — CD95  and 
CD9SL. 

Professor  Evan,  who  led  the 
research,  said  the  Gnding  was 
one  of  the  most  amazing  and 
exciting  he  had  encountered. 
It  opened  up  a new  set  of  tar- 
gets for  controlling  cancer, 
and  could  be  used  to  fight 
other  illnesses. 


Prof  Evan  said  the  mecha- 
nism was  closely  linked  with 
the  process  used  by  the  body 
f o'  tot  wife' infected  ;by 
viruses. 

.v-T-ber>' ^results - . of  .our 
research,  have  been  totally  un* 
expected  — there  was  no 
reason'  to  believe  that  the 
‘abort5  programme  that  de- 
stroys tumour  cells  should  op- 
erate via  the  cell  surface." 

Prof  Evan  said  drugs  could 
be  developed  which  would 
repair  the  broken  suicide 
mechanism,  allowing  it  to  kill 
the  cancer,  but  in  other  dis- 
eases the  opposite  effect  could 
be  created,  where  the  suicide 
mechanism  could  be  weak- 
ened or  turned  off  to  stop  cells 
dying.  This  could  help  in  im- 
mune diseases  like  HIV,  or  in 
neurodegenerative  illnesses 
like  Alzheimer's,  where  cells 
died  too  quickly. 

Ways  to  shore  up  the  cells 
could  also  be  used  to  protect 
healthy  tissue  surrounding 
tumours  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  radiation  or  che- 
motherapy during  cancer 
therapy.  Prof  Evan  said  it  was 
possible  treatments  based  on 
the  advance  would  be  avail- 
able within  10  years.  “This  is 
an  enabling  piece  of  knowl- 
edge which  suggests  in  the 
future  different  ways  of  tack- 
ling the  cancer  problem.” 

• Women  with  breast  cancer 
are  still  suffering  wide  varia- 
tions in  the  type  of  operation 
they  are  subjected  to,  despite 
repeated  initiatives  by  the 
Government  and  professional 
and  charitable  groups  to  pro- 
mote uniform  standards. 

Rates  of  mastectomy  in  the 
former  South-East  Thames 
Region,  performed  by  35  sur- 
geons varied  from  nil  (mean- 
ing all  women  had  break  con- 
servation surgery)  to  80  per 
cent,  according  to  a study 
published  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal  The  average  was 
18  per  cent 


Size  matters  as  Westminster 
pulls  the  plug  on  festive  lights 


Stuart  Millar 


IT  was  meant  to  be  the  styl- 
ish way  to  kick  off  the  fes- 
tive season.  Combining  8,300 
bulbs,  the  top  jockey,  Frankie 

Dettori  and  the  designer  chic 
of  Yves  Saint  Laurent  shop- 
keepers on  London's  Regent 
Street  hoped  the  switching  on 
of  the  Christmas  lights  would 
herald  a glittering  start  to  the 
seasonal  spendatbon. 

But  two  days  after  the  di- 
minutive jockey  flicked  the 
switch  in  front  of  5.000  shop- 
pers, the  £180,000  display  was 
surrounded  by  embarrass- 
ment yesterday  when  it 
emerged  that  Saint  Laurent's 
12  unmissable  logos  will  have 
to  be  replaced. 

Westminster  city  council 
has  delivered  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Regent  Street  Association 
ordering  it  to  replace  the  illu- 
minations by  December  1 or 
face  prosecution  because  they 
are  25  per  cent  too  big. 

The  problem  has  stemmed 


from  an  error  by  the  French 
manufacturing  company.  Le 
Blanc  HI  animations.  Instead 
of  adhering  to  the  original 
specification  of  4.2m,  they  had 
made  the  logos  5.5m  wide. 

"The  correct  sizes  were  or- 
dered." said  Annie  Walker, 
the  association's  executive  of- 
ficer. “But  there  was  a misun- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer  who  thought 
larger  logos  would  look  bet- 
ter.” Le  Blanc  had  offered  to 
foot  th6  bill  for  the  replace- 
ment  lights. 

Ironically,  the  illuming, 
tions  only  went  ahead  after 
the  council's  planning  com- 
ntittee  rejected  advice  from 
officials  that  they  should  be 
rejected  because  of  their 
“blatant  commercialism". 

Ms  Walker  said;  “Of  course 
it  would  be  lovely  to  have  tra- 
ditional things,  hut  what 
sponsor  is  going  to  put  so 
much  money  in  without  get- 
ting their  name  up  there? 
Let's  face  it,  everything  is 
commercial  these  days,” 
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Online  lottery  ban 
Ho  cost  firm  £30m’ 


Alan  Trawls 
Homs  Affairs  Editor 
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TORY  peer  said  his 
company  stood  to 
lose  up  to  £30  mil- 
lion invested  in  an 
nline  betting 
game  to  be  launched  in  a fort- 
night In  2,000  pubs  and  clubs, 
after  ministers  announced 
yesterday  their  intention  to 
ban  it 

Lord  Man  croft,  who  heads 
Inter  Lotto,  said  he  would 
press  ahead  with  the  launch 
of  Pronto!,  but  the  Govern- 
ment’s announcement  is 
likely  to  deal  the  game  a body 
blow,  even  though  the  legisla- 
tion is  unlikely  to  become  law 
before  next  summer.  He  said 
its  future  now  depended  on 
the  reaction  of  the  big  brewer- 
ies. The  launch  date  is  No- 
vember 27,  and  a £10  million 
advertising  campaign  is 
prepared. 

Lord  MancrofFs  company 
said  an  annual  turnover  of 
E500  million  was  expected, 
with  £100  million  going  to 
charities  such  as  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Trust,  Men  cap  and 
Great  Ormond  Street  Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. 


Pub  game 


Pronto!  is  an  online  game 
intendedtobglannchedin  . 
2,000  pubs  and  clubs  across 
the  country  on  November 
27.  Games  cost  £1  each  and 
punters  choose  a number  or 
a range  of  numbers  at  fixed 
odds  on  an  entry  slip  fed 
into  a computer  terminal. 

If  their  numbers  match 
the  winning  combination  in 
full  or  in  part  they  win  a 
prize.  Online  draws  by  a 
central  random  number 
generator  take  place  every 
to  to  15  minutes.  The  top 
prize  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  £25,000  with  a 55  per 
cent  return  on  bets. 


But  the  Home  Office  minis- 
ter George  Howarth.  an- 
nouncing the  Government’s 
intention  to  ban  the  game, 
said  it  was  concerned  about 
both  the  “hard  gambling”  as- 
pects of  rapid  draw  games 
such  as  Pronto!,  with  a result 
every  15  minutes,  and  its  op- 
eration in  pubs  and  dubs 
where  alcohol  was  available. 

“The  Government  recog- 


nises that  these  lotteries 
could  raise  additional  money 
for  charities  but,  given  the 
social  risks,  we  do  not  con- 
sider that^he  new  type  of  lot- 
tery. would  be  an  acceptable 
development,”  Mr  Howarth 
said.  He  added  that  the  new 
legislation  would  ban  only 
rapid  draw  lotteries. 

He  said  onl  ine  lotteries  had 
not  been  foreseen  in  the  cur- 
rent legislation.  Computer 
technology  now  allowed  the 
promotion  of  successive  big 
lottery  draws  throughout  the 
day  in  several  outlets. 

The  director  general  of  the 
National  Lottery  has  said 
rapid  play  games  are  not  “an 
appropriate  development  for 
the  National  Lottery”.  Came- 
lot  had  considered  a similar 
idea. 

The  Intended  ban  follows 
five  years  of  government  de- 
regulation of  gambling;  which 
has  seen  a massive  expansion 
in  “casino  culture”.  Two 
weeks  ago  ministers  backed 
the  launch  of  the  first 
national  charity  to  help  gam- 
bling addicts. 

An  expert  on  the  social  im- 
pact of  gambling,  Sue  Fisher 
of  Plymouth  University,  said 
gambling  and  alcohol  were  a 


bad  mix  because  drink  im- 
paired rational  decision  mak- 
ing and  made  it  easier  for  a 
punter  to  chase  losses.  “This 
is  why  alcohol  is  not  allowed 
in  the  gaming  areas  of  casi- 
nos.” The  Gaming  Board  has 
also  expressed  concerns,  par- 
ticularly about  the  presence 
of  such  games  in  pubs. 

Lord  Mancroft  reacted  an- 
grily last  night  "Not  only  has 
Inter  Lotto  been  let  down  but 
so  have  a ho&  of  UK  charities 
who  have  repeatedly  requested 
the  Government  to  create  a 
level  playing  field  rather  than 
protect  Camelofs  lottery  mo- 
nopoly. It  is  incredible  that,  at 
a time  When  Slot  machines, 
bingo  dubs,  betting  shops  and 
the  rarinn  industry  are  being 
deregulated  and  Camelot  has 
created  the  world’s  largest  lot- 
toy,  the  Government  has  de- 
cided to  single  oat  charity  lot- 
teries for  prohibition.” 

Rosie  Barnes,  chief  execu- 
tive or  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Trust,  said:  “We  are  very  dis- 
appointed. We  have  received 
no  money  from  the  National 
Lottery.  It  is  grossly  unfair 
that  we  and  many  other  char- 
ities are  being  prevented  from 
benefiting  from  another 
lottery.” 


Einstein  cleared,  relatively  speaking 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Ecfitor 


ALBERT  Einstein  is  in- 
nocent: he  did  not 
pinch  the  theory  of 
general  relativity  from 
someone  else  and  present  it 
as  alibis  own  work. 

A scientific  Investigation 
today  finally  clears  the  cen- 
tury's biggest  brain  of  com- 
mon plagiarism. 

Things  have  been  looking 
up  for  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary figures  in  his- 
tory. Four  years  ago.  a new 
biography.  The  Private 
Lives  of  Albert  Einstein,  ef- 
fectively cleared  him  of 
stealing  special  relativity 
from  the  then  Mrs  Einstein, 
Mlleva,  a fellow  physics 
student.  Bis  reputation  for 
warmth,  not  to  say  soppi- 
ness, rose  with  the  discov- 
ery of  some  disarmingly 
gushing  love  letters  to 
Mileva. 

In  January,  one  scientific 
sleuth  revealed  that  the 
genius  of  modern  physics 
had  a second,  discreet  little 
career  designing  and  pat- 
enting refrigerators  in 
partnership  with  his  Hun- 
garian colleague,  Leo  Szi- 
lard, the  father  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

And  last  week  astrophysi- 
cists finally  confirmed  one 
of  ' Einstein’s  great  predic- 
tions: that  dense  neutron 
stars  and  massive  black 
holes  would  “drag”  space 
and  time  around  with  them 
as  they  spun. 

But  the  great  general  rel- 
ativity rip-off  rumour  has 
bubbled  away  since  1915. 
Einstein  had  originally 


Albert  Einstein:  finally  cleared  of  plagiarism 


“dropped  out”  of  high 
school  and  was  a clerk  in  a 
patent  office  when  he  pro- 
posed the  theory  — the  one 
about  the  funny  things  that 
would  happen  to  anyone  ac- 
celerating away  at  the 
speed  of  light.  But  he  was 
not  the  only  person  work- 
ing on  the  complete  theory 
of  mass,  gravity  and  space 


known  as  general  relativ- 
ity. Historians  have  always 
believed  that  a German 
mathematician  called 
David  Hilbert  discovered 
the  correct  field  equations 
for  general  relativity  in  No- 
vember 1915,  five  days  be- 
fore Albert  Einstein.  Hil- 
bert never  claimed  priority 
but  this  still  left  open  the 


possibility  that  Einstein 
might  have  copied  crucial 
equations. 

And  It  created  yet  an- 
other cloud  over  the  repu- 
tation, within  Germany,  of 
a Jewish  genius  who  was  to 
be  the  victim  of  Nazi  vilifi- 
cation. Einstein  left  his 
wife,  and  Europe,  and 
settled  in  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  His  reputation  was 
safe  outside  his  own 
country:  the  first  proof  of 
general  relativity  was  dem- 
onstrated by  British  astron- 
omersTimes  In  1919  with 
three  decks  of  headlines: 
“Revolution  in  science  — 
New  theory  of  the  universe 
— Newtonian  Ideas 
overthrown.” 

A team  from  Tel  Aviv 
University,  the  Max  Planck 
Institute  in  Berlin,  and 
Boston  University  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, today  produce 
the  final  judgment  In  the 
US  Journal,  Science.  Ein- 
stein had  been  working  on 
the  theory  since  1907.  Hil- 
bert only  began  work  on 
general  relativity  half  way 
throngh  1915.  they  say. 
There  were  explicit  equa- 
tions missing  from  print- 
er’s proofs  of  Hilbert's 
theory,  dated  December 
1915  — after  Einstein  had 
submitted  the  real  th<ng. 

So  Hilbert’s  equations 
must  have  been  Inserted 
later,  the  team  reports.  It 
might  have  guessed  any- 
way. One  or  Einstein’s  let- 
ters dated  late  1915  de- 
scribes a lecture  on  general 
relativity  made  before 
either  of  them  published.  In 
it,  he  said:  “To  my  great 
joy.  I completely  succeeded 
in  convincing  Hilbert.” 


Mr  Fownall  the 
"Although  there 
doubt  that  one  °r  omer^ 
these  two 

the  fatal  iniuri^t^P^ 

slide  to  say  wh«i 
ries  were  caused,  ^ere 
were  caused  or  by  wbom- 
'1a  the 

showing  that  whoever  causea 
fh^lnturies,  the  other  was 
offering  wilful  encourage- 
ment as  part  of  a ^ 

tention  to  harm  the  dfikLit 
would  be  wrong  to  charge 
either  or  both  with  homicide. 

“To  do  so  miirt  lej*d  to  a 

miscaniagerfj^M- 

The  defendants  jointly 
saulted  the  baby  m the  eight 

weeks  prior  to 
said,  and  also  failed  to  pre- 
vent her  abuse  or  to  seek 

treatment.  . . . 

Adams  told  her  health  visi- 
tor she  bad  lived  in  the  same 
block  as  Sherrington,  and  met 
him  while  hanging  out  the 
washing.  “She  said  be  was 
good  with  children,"  Mr  Fow 
nail  said.  “Nothing  could 
have  been  further  from  the 

truth."  He  resented  having  to 
care  for  a young  child  and  be- 
came exasperated  by  her  cry- 
ing. He  was  seen  “dragging 
and  bullying"  her,  hitting  her 
with  a stick,  and  pulling  her 
legs  from  under  her  so  she  leu 
off  a bed,  hitting  her  head. 

While  the  jury  heard  a tape 
of  what  Mr  Pownall  described 
as  “cries  of  a child  in  extreme 
distress”,  Adams  began  cry- 
ing: Sherrington  remained 


impassive. 

^“£^35.  AdamswBj 

making  a note  to  buy  bubWfi 
JSthand  talking  about  want- 

said.  Her  Mugtt 

SSStthe  assault-fooid^ed 

SS^&ereil(»’\Whmaa^  . 

bv  police  why  she  did  not 

lMVrshesaid:“Infied.coDi- 

^ny.  I need  someone  to 

I°Be£bre  and  after  ttebaby 
was  admitted  to  hospital,  the  • 
Sle  gave  conflicting  expla- 
nations of  ber  inguri^-^A^ 
ams  that  she  had  fallen  ftan  a 
step,  and  Sherrington  that 

S?  had  fallen  from  a chairor 
settee  Adams  later  said  the  • 
child  had  fallen  downstairs  - 
and  that  she  had  tried  to  con- 
tact her  GP,  though  no  record 
of  a call  was  found.  Mr  Pow- 
nall said  that  when  doctors 
concluded  the  baby’s  injuries 
were  non-accidental.  Sher- 
rington said:  “It's  not  my 
fault  It’s  nothing  to  do  with 

me.”  . 

The  trial  continues  today. 
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Evans’s  £80m  bid 
stalls  Capital  and 
Virgin  merger 


Kantal  Ahmed 
Media  Correspondent 


CHRIS  Evans,  the  man 
who  once  admitted 
that  all  he  wanted  to 
be  was  a fireman,  has 
launched  an  £80  million  bid 
to  buy  Virgin  Radio. 

Evans  said  yesterday  he 
was  serious  about  his  offer 
but  would  continue  to  pres- 
ent Virgin’s  breakfast  show 
If  it  was  snccessfoL 
He  has  been  contracted  to 
do  the  show  for  only  10 
weeks,  until  the  end  of  an 
inquiry  by  the  Monopolies 
and  Mergers  Commission 
into  a rival  bid  for  Virgin 
by  Capital  Radio. 

If  the  Capital  bid  to 
merge  with  Virgin  is  given 
the  go-ahead  it  is  tikely  that 
Evans  will  quit,  because 
Capital  will  want  to  use  its 
own  breakfast  star,  Chris 
Tarrant. 

Evans  joined  Virgin  for 
£9,000  a show  last  month 
after  a charm  offensive  by 
Richard  Branson.  He  was 
asked  to  revamp  the  show 
in  a head-to-head  with  Zoe 
Ball  on  Radio  l,  which 
relaunched  its  breakfast 
show  on  the  same  day. 

Evans  Is  thought  to  have 
increased  the  programme's 
audience  to  around  3 mil- 
lion from  the  l million  that 
listened  before  his  arrival 
Evans,  who  is  keen  to  ex- 
pand his  interests  in  radio, 
denied  that  his  bid  was  a 
blocking  tactic  to  stop  the 
Capital  takeover.  Mr  Bran- 
son has  already  agreed 
terms  with  the  London 
radio  station  but  could  still 
pull  out  of  the  deal. 

“This  is  no  spoiler  tac- 
tic,” Evans  told  listeners  to 
his  programme  yesterday. 

“This  is  a very  serious 
issue.  It’s  serious  wouga 
and  it’s  to  do  with  the  City 
and  the  City  have  got  to 
take  us  more  seriously 
they  have  In  the  past." 

Evans  said,  however,  that 
Capital  had  taken  so  long 
over  the  deal  it  was  time  for 
him  to  jump  in,  backed  by 


the  Investment  firm  Apax 
Partners. 

“They  [Capital]  had  an 
exclusivity  deal  which 
locked  everybody  else  out. 
So  they  agreed  to  buy  the 
lemons,  the  man  was  put- 
ting the  lemons  in  the  bag, 
they  were  patting  their 
hand  in  their  pocket,  but  it 
took  so  long  to  put  their 
hand  in  their  pocket  that 
the  lemons  went  bad.” 

The  MMC  had  been  ex- 
pected to  give  its  decision 
to  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  today,  but 
has  delayed  the  report  for 
three  weeks. 

Other  commercial  stations 
have  complained  that  Capi- 
tal, which  already  has  the 
most  successful  breakfast 
show  in  London  and  inter- 
ests in  radio  stations  across 
the  south  of  England, 
would  wield  too  much  in- 
fluence with  advertisers  if 
the  Virgin  takover  went 
ahead. 

David  Mansfield,  chief 
executive  of  Capital,  said: 
“Virgin  have  given  us  a 
commitment  they  will  see 
this  thing  through.” 

Virgin’s  chief  executive, 
David  Campbell,  has  said 
that  the  agreement  with 
Capital  is  like  an  engage- 
ment but  the  two  stations 
are  not  married  yet. 


Chris  Evans:  This  is  no 
spoiler.  It’s  serious  wonga’ 
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Crisis  meeting  with  Arts  Council 
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Fortissimo  attack 
on  Royal  Opera 
House  chief 


Dan  CUaistar 
Arts  Cormpondflnt 


THE  Royal  Opera 

House  saga  Look  a col- 
ourful turn  yesterday 
as  the  director  of  the 
Royal  Opera  labelled  com- 
ments by  the  chairman  of  the 
ROH  as  "bollocks’'. 

And  in  the  latest  develop- 
ment in  the  ROH's  troubled 
financial  situation,  a crisis 
meeting  was  held  yesterday 
with  the  acting  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Arts  Council.  Gra- 
ham Devlin.  It  is  understood 
there  are  problems  with  same 
aspects  of  the  rescue  package 
drawn  up  by  the  ROH  lost 
week  to  stave  off  Insolvency. 

Nicholas  Payne,  director  of 
the  Royal  Opera,  was  com- 
menting on  remarks  by  the 
ROH  chairman,  Lord  Cha- 
dlington,  to  the  parliamen- 
tary committee  Investigating 
the  ROH.  He  said  that  the 
house's  problem  was  that  it 

was  spending  too  much. 


Nicholas  Payne:  overspending  charge  'nonsense  as  far  as  opera  company  Is  concerned’ 


Mr  Payne  said  that  was 
"bollocks,  nonsense  as  far  as 
the  opera  company  is  con- 
cerned. All  I can  think  of  is  be 
was  falling  over  backwards  to 
say  we  don't  want  more  sub- 
sidy and  was  trying  to  say 
we're  responsible". 

Addressing  the  final  bear- 
ing of  the  committee.  Lord 
Cbadlington  said:  "I  argue 
that  the  ROH  has  overspent,  i 
think  our  job  at  the  opera 
house  is  to  get  spending 
under  control." 

But  Mr  Payne  said  that  the 
Royal  Opera,  which  with  the 
Royal  BaUet  is  one  of  the 
ROH's  two  resident  compa- 
nies, had  made  a surplus  in 
three  of  the  last  four  years.  "1 
run  the  Royal  Opera  on  a 
tight  leash,"  be  told  The  Stage 
newspaper.  "We’ve  put  on  not 
a bad  programme  over  the 
last  difficult  period  on 
resources  that  are  diminish- 
mg  annually." 

Mr  Payne’s  Is  thought  to 
have  been  unhappy  with 

recent  developments  at  the 


opera  house,  and  his  name 
has  been  linked  with  the  va- 
cant job  of  general  director  at 
the  English  National  Opera. 

A spokesman  for  the  Royal 
Opera  House  said  last  night 
“Nicholas  Payne  certainly 
has  been  quite  outspoken.  He 
was  speaking  in  defence  of  his 
company,  the  Royal  Opera, 
which  has  not  overspent  But 
there  is  a collective  responsi- 
bility for  the  company  as  a 
whole,  which  Includes  both 
the  Royal  Ballet  and  the 
Royal  Opera," 

Yesterday’s  meeting  was 
part  of  the  ongoing  negotia- 
tions over  the  rescue  package, 
put  together  after  it  emerged 
that  the  ROH  was  facing 
insolvency. 

Following  a poor  box-office 
performance  after  the  closure 
of  Covent  Garden  for  redeve- 
lopment in  July,  the  ROH’s 
deficit  was  set  to  reach  £7.7 
miiiim  by  tliw  end  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  year. 

The  £15  minion  rescue  an- 
nounced by  Lord  Chadlington 


BRITAIN 


Lord  Chadlington:  the  ROH  Is  spending  too  much' 

includes  £21  wiilHon  from  the  Its  aims  include  supporting 
Floral  Charitable  Trust.  The  the  redevelopment  and  main- 
trust,  which  numbers  Lord  tenance  of  the  ROH,  and  to 
Chadlington,  his  predecessor,  "encourage,  promote  and  edu- 
Slr  Angus  Stirling,  and  the  cate  the  public  in  the  arts  of 
former  ROH  general  director,  opera  and  ballet''.  The  Arts 
Sir  Jeremy  Isaacs,  among  its  Council  must  decide  whether 
members,  was  set  up  in  May,  the  ROH  can  use  funds  from 
1895.  the  trust  to  finance  a deficit. 


ans  s £30mbiii 
its  Capital  and 
gin  merger 
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Roger  Cook  decides  to  hang  up  his  cape  as  ratings  fall  and  injuries  rise 


Kama!  Ahmed 
Media  Correspondent 

THE  caped  crusader  is  no 
more.  Roger  Cook,  the 
mountain  of  a man  who 
scared  some  criminals,  was 
hit  by  others  and  faced 


attacks  for  distorting  stories, 
is  to  stop  presenting  the 
weekly  Cook  Report. 

The  12-year-old  series  on 
the  1TV  company  Carlton  will 
come  to  an  end  in  two  weeks, 
when  the  present  run 
finishes. 

The  change  comes  after  Mr  | 


Cook  said  he  wanted  to  scale 
down  bis  commitment  to  tele- 
vision, and  senior  ITV  execu- 
tives expressed  concern  that 
the  format  of  "ln-your-Cace"  , 
Journalism  was  starting  to 
look  tired. 

It  was  also  suggested  that 
Mr  Cook  bad  become  too  well  1 


known  to  continue  as  an 
undercover  Journalist.  He  has 
been  commissioned  to  pres- 
ent two  one-hour  documenta- 
ries which  will  have  a more 
traditional  feel. 

"He  had  become  so  popular 
and  was  such  a big  man  it  was 
difficult  to  find  anybody  who 


wouldn’t  immediately  know 
who  be  was,  however  good  his 
disguise,"  said  an  executive. 

At  its  height  in  the  early 
1990s  the  programme  was  at- 
tracting more  than  10  million 
viewers.  This  has  fallen  to 
about  7 million. 

Mr  Cook,  aged  53,  became 
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famous  as  the  fearless  repor- 
ter who  thrust  his  camera 
and  microphone  into  the  feces 
of  criminals  and  people  who 
duped  the  public.  The  loud 
rat-tat  on  a door  knocker 
which  stajrted  every  pro- 
gramme became  well  known 
throughout  the  country,  and 
Mr  Cook  was  often  beaten  up 
for  his  troubles. 

Many  of  his  programmes, 
which  exposed  drug  dealers, 
illegal  fishing  and  bird  egg 
stealers,  were  welcomed,  but 
others  caused  controversy. 
One  programme  caused  panic 
when  it  claimed  that  gases 
emitted  by  mattresses  could 
be  responsible  for  hundreds 
of  cot  deaths.  A later  govern- 

Highs  and  lows 


1 meat  report  said  the  claims  j 
were  unfounded.  It  said  the  1 
programme  was  guilty  of 
"causing  untold  worry  to 
parents  worldwide”. 

Mr  Cook’s  agent,  Jon  Rose- 
man,  said  the  presenter  was 
quitting  because  he  was  tired 
of  being  beaten  up.  "Roger 
has  really  taken  a battering  ! 
over  the  last  10  years,  and  ! 
there  had  to  come  a time 
when  he  stopped. 

“There  is  not  enough  time 
in  the  half-hour  format  to  do , 
; an  in-depth  investigation,  and 
Roger  really  enjoys  the  longer 
one-off  specials.” 

Carlton  said  it  hoped  to 
commission  more  pro- 
grammes with  Mr  Cook,  who 


chaired  the  monarchy  debate 
programme  this  year. 

"Roger  Is  proud  to  have 
fronted  mrs  highest-rating 
current  affairs  show,  and  it  is 
typical  that  he  should  want  to 
reduce  his  workload  while 
the  series  is  well  ahead  of  the 
field,"  said  Steve  Clark,  con- 
troller of  factual  programmes 
at  Carlton. 

'Twenty-five  years  of  qual- 
ity investigative  journalism 
and  a number  of  personal  in- 
juries have  taken  their  toll" 

Rumours  were  circulating 
last  night  that  Donal  MacIn- 
tyre. the  investigative  repor- 
ter for  World  in  Action,  might 
start  a new  series  of  under- 
cover programmes  for  ITV. 


I JUNE  1997 

Cook  is  revealed  as  the  man 
behind  the  remarkable  rise 
of  "new"  pop  starDeb  bie 
Currie,  daughter  of  Edwina. 
After  double-page  spreads 
in  the  tabloids  and  a record 
which  goes  into  the  charts 
at  number  86,  he  claims  It 
shows  how  easily  duped  the 
media  and  music  industry 
are. 

“An  absolutely  pathetic 
and  puerile  stunt  by  Roger 
Cook  and  Debbie  Currie. 

It’s  all  about  self-promotion 
and  it  totally  belittles 
everything  Roger  Cook, 
whom  I greatly  admire,  pre- 
viously stood  for.” 

Piers  Morgan,  Editor,  Hie 
Mirror 

MAY  1997 

Cook  is  applauded  by  envi- 
ronmental organisations 
for  exposing  illegal  tour 
groups  that  allow  Europe- 


Models 
found 
to  be 
curvy, 
after  a 
fashion 


Chris  MHtfli 

Medical  Correspondent 

FEW  doubt  that  they  are 
beautiful,  but  until 
yesterday  almost 
everyone  agreed  that  “stick 
insect”  supermodels  were 
bad  for  young  girls'  health. 

Now  a group  of  psycholo- 
gists have  challenged  sug- 
gestions that  Kate  Moss 
and  her  crew  are  promot- 
ing a cult  of  anorexia.  In 
fact,  many  boast  hour- 
glass'figures,  they  say.  The 
truth  is  in  the  vital 
statistics. 

The  psychologists  say  the 
important  message  from 
the  study  is  that  young 
glzls  who  aspire  to  become 
supermodels  should  not 
diet  but  eat  sensibly  and  ex- 
ercise in  order  to  achieve  a 
womanly  flgure. 

Martin  Tov£e  and  col- 
leagues, of  Newcastle  Uni- 
versity, looked  at  the 
shape,  weight  and  height  of 
300  models  — including 
Clandla  Schiffer,  Naomi 
Campbell  and  the  Gossard 
bra  model  Sophie  Anderton 
— obtaining  their  measure- 
ments from  model  agencies, 
and  compared  these  with 
300  other  women. 

They  also  looked  at  300 
“glamour"  models  who  had 


ans,  paying  thousands  of 
pounds,  to  hunt  gorillas. 

“Whether  you  like  or 
loathe  Hite  self-appointed 
television  crusader,  you 
have  to  admire  his  front.” 
Matthew  Bond.  The  Times 

JULY  1996 

The  programme  Baby  Ban- 
dits is  criticised  by  a British 
adoption  group  for  “gross 
misrepresentation”  after 
Cook  claimed  that  babies 
were  being  stolen  from  Gua- 
temala for  childless  couples 
in  Britain. 

DECEMBER  1995 
Cook  is  criticised  by  a gov- 
ernment report  for  creating 
a “massive  panic"  over  cot 
matrasses  which  an  earlier 
programme  suggested 
could,  cause  cot  death.  More 
then  50,000 parents  called  a 
specie  1 hotline  and  many 
shops  withdrew  matrasses 


from  sale.  The  programme 
claimed  that  they  could 
release  poisonous  gases. 

"Cot  death  needs  serious 
responsible  study,  not  TV 
programmes  which  appear 
I to  be  motivated  by  the  de- 
sire to  shock.” 

Joyce  Epstein,  Foundation 
for  the  Study  of  Infant 
Deaths 

DECEMBER  1995 
The  Broadcasting  Com- 
plaints Commission  cen- 
sure the  Cook  Report  for 
“unfairness”  and  an  ‘inva- 
sion of  privacy”  after  It  in- 
accurately claimed  that 
John  Carter,  a veterinary 
surgeon,  was  taking  advan- 
tage of  cancer  patients  with 
a diet  programme. 

“There  are  180,000  people 
dying  of  cancer  and  these 
people  are  trying  to  screw 
up  my  work.” 

John  Carter 


Long  tall  women 
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appeared  in  Playboy  maga- 
zine, and  at  30  women  suf- 
fering from  anorexia  and 
30  suffering  from  bulimia, 
another  eating  disorder,  in- 
volving overeating  and 
vomiting. 

The  psychologists  say,  in 
the  Lancet,  that  the  models 
were  on  average  11cm 
taller  than  the  other  groups 
and  underweight  compared 
to  the  normal  women,  but 
nothing  Bke  the  anorexic 
sample. 

The  models,  and  the 
glamour  girls,  had  a waist- 
hip  ratio  that  corresponded 
to  the  theoretical  ideal 
ratio  of  0.7  that  men  are 
supposed  to  find  attractive. 
This  figure  is  derived  by 
dividing  the  waist  measure- 
ment by  the  hip  measure- 
ment, for  instance  251ns  di- 
vided by  351ns,  to  arrive  at 
a ratio  of  0.71. 

The  psychologists  say: 
“Fashion  and  glamonr 
models  had  similar  mea- 
surements, although  glam- 
our models  are  usually 
regarded  as  more  curva- 
ceous. The  key  difference 
may  be  height.  A shorter 
boor-glass  figure  will  ap- 
pear more  curvaceous.” 


They  add:  “The  message 
from  this  study  is  that  su- 
permodels are  both  tall  and 
curvaceous,  and  that  diet- 
ing will  not  make  you  look 
like  a Vogue  cover  girl.” 

The  average  measure- 
ments of  the  models  were 
35-25-35,  compared  to  30-24- 
32  among  women  suffering 
from  anorexia. 

Dr  Tov£e  said  yesterday 
that  Elate  Moss  was  on  the 
edge  of  what  was  an  accept- 
able weight,  and  he  thought 
the  model  Jodie  Kidd  was 
too  thin,  but  that  these 
were  the  exceptions. 

Dr  Tov£e,  who  researches 
eating  disorders,  said  he 
launched  the  study  because 
of  a widely  held  view  that 
stick-thin  models  were  ftiel- 
Hng  anorexia. 

“We  are  bombarded  with 
the  message  that  super- 
models  are  anorexic,  but 
i anorexic  women  don’t  look 
i like  that.  The  important 
message  for  girls  is  that  di- 
eting won’t  make  you  into  a 
supermodel  — it  will  make 
yon  less  like  one.  "If  you 
i want  to  look  like  a super- 
model, there’s  no  quick  fix. 
It  means  eating  sensibly 
and  exercising.” 


6 BRITAIN 


Ten  of 
the  best 


The  top-selling 
10  Everyman 
titles  are: 

1-  Pride  and 
Prejudice 
(Jane  Austen) 

2«  Jane  Eyre 
(Charlotte  Bronte) 

3.  Plays,  Prose 
Writings,  Poems 
(Oscar  Wilde) 

4.  Sense  afid 
Sensibility  j 
(Jane  Austen) 

5.  Emma  j 
(Jane  Austen) 

6.  Dubliners 
(James  Joyce) 

7-  Ulyssep 
(James  Joyce) 

8.  Poems 
(W  B Yeats) 

9.  Persuasion 
(Jane  Austen) 

10.  Middlemarch 
(George  Eliot) 

Less  obvious 
successes  include: 

The  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire 

(Edward  Gibbon); 
The  Arabian 
Nights; 

Works 

(Herodotus) 




News  in  brief 

British  triPP®rs 
face  DNA  tests 
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\<  •^iwx.wkw.w/  Everyman  Is  expanding  its  classics  library  before  the  new  edition  is  Introduced  Into  state  secondary  schools  for  the  mfllemuiim  photograph:  garry  wcassi 

Millennium’s  classic  revival 


Lottery  funds  to  provide  literary 
libraries  for  secondary  schools 
and  monuments  across  nation 


Jamas  MeMe 
Community  Alfaks  Ecfltnr 

VERY  state  second- 
ary school  Is  to  get 
a free  copy  of  245 
classic  books,  from 
Sophocles  to  Sal- 
man Rushdie,  thanks  to  the 
National  Lottery. 

The  Everyman's  Library  of 
core  texts  written  in  or  trans- 
lated into  English  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a new  edition,  while 
Lord  Puttnam’s  production 
company  Enigma  will  help 
the  publishers  develop  CD- 
Rom  “master  classes”  on  the 
literature. 

The  £8  million  programme, 
half  funded  by  the  Millen- 
nium Commission,  will  de- 
liver 1.5  million  books  and 
36,000  CD-Roms  to  4,500 
schools  in  this  country  and 
tol.500  schools  and  libraries 
in  the  Third  World. 


David  Campbell,  head  erf  the 
Everyman's  Library,  said: 
"We  felt  very  strongly  we 
should  be  celebrating  the 
English  language.  If  just  a few 
children  In  each  school  in 
each  generation  discover  the 
Joys  of  reading  ...  it  will  be 
worthwhile.  We  believe  many 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
maybe  millions,  of  school- 
children  can  and  wdL” 

The  Initiative  was  among  71 
projects  receiving  a total  of 
£221  million  from  the  third 
and  last  big  wave  of  Millen- 
nium Commission  grants. 
Other  grants  ranged  from 
£18.6  million  to  turn  a redun- 
dant steel  mill  in  Rotherham 
into  a visitor  and  conference 
centre,  with  exhibitions  on 
industrial  science,  technology 
and  geography,  to  £172,000  for 
four  millennium  fountains 
and  100  drinking  fountains 
around  the  country. 

Bath  got  money  towards  a 


new  spa  complex,  while  the 
Bankside  pedestrian  bridge  in 
London,  linking  St  Paul's 
with  the  Tate  Gallery  of  Mod- 
em Art  and  the  Globe  theatre, 
will  be  the  first  Thames  cross- 
ing in  the  capital  for  a 
century. 

About  £5  million  will  go  to 
community  projects  in  former 
Midlands  coalfields,  and  £6A 
million  will  help  fend  devel- 
opment of  Whitehaven,  Cum- 
bria. The  16th-century  St  Ed- 
mundsbury  Cathedral  in 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  still  incom- 
plete, will  finally  have  its 
tower  finished  wife  fee  help 
of  £5.1  million. 

The  fends  for  fee  school 
books  project  win  be  adminis- 
tered by  a trust,  and  will  not 
be  available  to  fee  private 
partners’  commercial  opera- 
tions. The  library,  which  at 
fee  moment  has  220  titles 
from  around  fee  world,  win 
be  expanded  for  fee  new  edi- 
tion, including  extra  Trollope 
and  Dickens. 

The  masterclass  CD-Roms. 
to  be  developed  over  the  next 
three  years,  will  present  ar- 
chive theatre  and  cinema  ma- 
terial and  novelists,  poets,  ac- 


tors, directors  and  academics 
dismissing  texts.  • • 

Mr  Campbell  said:  "It  is  no 
good  Just  having  fli«n  sitting 
on  the  bookshelves.  We  want 
kids  reading  them,  so  we 
want  something  very  stimu- 
lating which  excites  them  and 
encourages  them  to  do  so.” 

News  of  the  scheme  follows 
W.H.  Smith's  £1.5  million 
promise  to  provide  books  for 
children  in  primary  schools 
talcing  part  in  a national  liter- 
acy programme. 

The  Association  of  Teach- 
ers and  Lecturers  said: 
“Secondary  schools  which 
have  been  deprived  of  books 
for  years  will  be  delighted  to 
see  pallets  of  books  arriving 
It  is  such  a shame  they  have 
had  to  wait  so  long  and  now 
seem  dependent  on  a mix  of 
gambling  and  private 
fending.” 

The  Qualifications  and  Cur- 
riculum Authority,  which 
oversees  school  learning, 
said:  “It  is  a major  boost  for 
school  libraries  but  these  are 
not  necessarily  all  fee  books, 
or  fee  only  books,  we  would 
want  schools  to  have  so  chil- 
dren can  read.” 


Chris  Smith,  the  Secretary 
for  Culture,  Media  and  Sport 
who  chairs  fee  Millennium 
flnrnmlMim,  -Said  its  total 
programme,  worth  £3  billion 
when  private  matching  funds 
are  added,  represented  an  un- 
paralleled economic  and 
social  investment 
Region  by  region.  Northern 


Ireland  has  received  more 
money  per  person  than  any- 
where else  in  fee  UK.  Mr 
Smith  «aM  feat  was  “entirely 
right  and  proper”.  “These 
projects  will  help  in  bringing 
fee  community  together  and 
there’s  no  part  of  fee  UK 
where  feat  is  needed  more,’’ 
he  said. 


Man  injured  in  road  rage  row 

POLICE  in  Manchester  are  hunting  a man  bdievedto  have 
deliberately  run  over  the  leg  of  another  driver  m a road  rage 
attartc,  after  a drivine  dispute  on  a busy  mam  road- 

Tbe  victim,  who  has  not  been  named,  was  kaot^.downv^a>,Q 

pub  car  park  in  Bolton  on  Wednesday  after  compteinl^w^he 

was  overtaken  at  speed  by  a white  Toyota  or  Honda.  He  was  hit  as 

KrreS  avray&mn  thepub.  and  his  right  leg  was  run  over 
and  fractured  by  fee  offside  front  wheeL 
“The  deliberate  running  over  of  a man  Is  a very  serious  orance 

whidicouM  have  had  appalling  consequences,”  said  a spokesman 

for  Greater  Manchester  Police.  The  victim  was  wife  his  wne  and 

two  small  children-  — David  Ward 


Teletubbies  beat  GMTV 

THE  Teletubbies  have  made  deep  inroads  into  GMTVs  audience, 
forcing  a radical  revamp.  Official  ratings  figures  show  GMTV  has 
suffered  a 20  per  cent  drop  in  tbe  number  of  parents  and  children 
mate-hlng  dnrelagfypflr,  rliiffly  due  to  the  "Teletubbies  pheflOttie- 
non",  although  the  growth  of  satellite  and  cable  children's  pro- 
gramming has  also  been  Important. 

Tinky  Wlnky,  Dipsy,  Laa-Laa  and  Po  are  helping  BBC2  to  a 30 
per  cent  share  of  fee  available  audience  on  weekdays  at  7.15am. 
GMTV  is  considering  dropping  30  hours  of  children’s  shows  a 
week  during  the  schcxil  holidays  and  replacing  them  with  pro- 
gramming aimed  at  mothers. 


Heseltine  vague  on  dome  contents 


DanGkaister 
Arts  Correspondent 

Michael  Heseltine, 
fee  visionary  behind 
the  Greenwich  Dome, 
admitted  yesterday  feat  he 
did  not  have  any  idea  what  it 
would  contain.  But,  he  in- 
sisted, fee  year-long  celebra- 
tion would  be  a huge  success. 

“It  is  a fantastic  site  and  it’s 
going  to  be  quite  wonderful, 
but  don't  ask  me  how,”  Mr 
Heseltine  told  the  Commons 
culture,  media  and  sport 
select  committee,  which  is  to 
report  on  the  £758  million 
scheme. 

"If  you  take  300  acres  on  the 
banks  of  fee  Thames  and  put 


a tube  station  in  fee  middle  of  | 
it,  I can  tell  you  that  it  wHL  | 
take  off.  But  don’t  ask  what 
it’s  going  to  be." 

Mr  Heseltine  was  respond- 
ing to  suggestions  from  fee 
Labour  MP  Claire  Ward  that 
there  had  been  a failure  to , 
sell  the  vision  for  fee  dome. 
"Do  you  agree  that  there 
needed  to  be  more  substance 
attached  to  fee  idea,  because 
there  was  so  much  public 
money  involved?”  she  asked 
Mr  Heseltine.  “We  don't  have 
any  real  share  in  the  project 
because  you  never  allowed  us 
into  feat  vision  in  fee  first 
place.” 

Mr  Heseltine  argued  that 
the  priority  was  to  get  ap- 
proval for  fee  site  before  em- 


barking on  fee  specific  pro- 
gramme  for  the  celebration. 
“We  had  a bombed-out  site." 
he  said.  “You  just  had  to  say. 
I believe  in  afesttvaL" 

Mr  Heseltine  was  a prime 
mover  behind  plans  for  a 
national  celebration,  and  is 
now  the  Conservative  repre- 
sentative On  fee  Millennium 

Commission  and  a member  of 
the  coordinating  group  for 
the  project,  which  was 
awarded  £200  million  from 
the  National  Lottery. 

He  blamed  the  media  for 
the  project’s  troubled  history. 
‘It  is  virtually  impossible  to 
do  anything  in  this  country  of 
any  imagination  without  the 
media  trying  to  vilify  and 
ruin  it,”  be  said. 


But  his  harshest  criticism 
was  reserved  for  fee  Labour 
Party,  when  in  opposition. 
There  was,  he  said,  no  room 
for  ftirther  delays.  “There  Is  a 
critical  path  and  we're  on  it 
The  then  Opposition’s  behav- 
iour before  fee  election  I 
regarded  as  regrettable." 

The  Labour  Party,  he  said, 
had  sought  and  been  given  as- 
surances about  the  project  be- 
fore fee  election,  but  any 
agreement  had  been  swept 
aside  by  “Tony  Blair  and  his 
colleagues,  who,  in  my  view, 
sought  to  make  political  ma- 
cho politics”  he  said. 

“I  did  regard  fee  jockeying 
before  the  election  and  fee  de- 
lay before  the  election  as  un- 
necessary and  unprincipled.” 


IRA  insists  it  remains  intact  and  denies  mass  exodus 


John  MuHln 
Ireland  Corrospondont 

THE  ira  yesterday  denied 
reports  feat  it  had  been 
hit  by  mass  resignations, 
claiming  it  remained  “intact. 
united  and  committed”. 

An  article  in  An  Pboblacht, 
the  weekly  republican  news- 
paper, claimed  feat  media 
speculation  about  fee  level  of 
resignations  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  “A  very  small 
number  of  people  have  left 
the  army  over  a period  of  a 
few  weeks,  but  these  resig- 
nees  are  people  who  are 
closely  associated  wife  each 
other." 

It  denied  that  a former  IRA 
chief  of  staff  was  among  those 
to  quit,  and  dismissed  a 
report  in  fee  Irish  Times  of  35 


over. 

“These  things  are  now  in 
the  past.  We  are  in  a phase  of 
struggle  which  Is  designed  to 
bring  about  maximum 
change.  That  throws  up  diffi- 
culties, but  these  are  chal- 
lenging times  for  everyone. 
including  Irish  republicans.” 

The  IRA  had  shown  itself  to 
be  a cohesive  body.  'Tt  has 
certain  credibility  and  there- 
fore when  it  gives  its  view  of 
events  I believe  feat  fee  wider 
world  has  to  listen.” 

David  Trimble,  leader  of 
fee  Ulster  Unionists,  believed 
feat  the  IRA  had  been  hit  by 
internal  turmoil  over  the 
Mitchell  principles.  But  fee 
leadership  was  managing 
those  splits  in  such  a way  as 
to  put  more  pressure  on  the 
Government  for  further 
concessions. 


"Those  who  are  set  on  pro- 
moting division  or  a split 

within  the  IRA  wiB  them- 
selves be  disappointed  to 
learn  feat  fee  IRA  remains  in- 
tact united  and  committed, 
said  our  source." 

The  argument  that  those 
who  had  quit  had  unwittingly 
fed  the  agenda  of  those  seek- 
ing to  promote  a split  ap- 
peared unconvincing  as  it  is 
clear  those  who  went  to  fee 
media  did  so  deliberately. 

It  was  a recurring  theme  of 
republican  spokesmen  over 
the  last  two  days  to  portray 
the  Irish  Times  reporter  who 
wrote  about  fee  claims  of  IRA 
dissidents  as  pushing  an  anti- 
Sinn  Fein  line. 

Gerry  Adams,  the  Sinn 
Fein  president  told  An  Phob- 
lacbt  that  he  believed  the 
spate  of  resignations  was 


defections  in  south  Armagh 

as  fanciful. 

The  IRA  was  hit  by  several' 
defections  after  an  emergency 
meeting  of  its  leadership  in 
Donegal  last  month.  Among 
those  to  quit  was  fee  quarter- 
master-general, in  charge  of 
arms  and  explosives  dumps. 

Sttm  Fein  in  Co  Louth  was 
then  hit  by  a dozen  resigna- 
tions from  members  opposed 
to  tbe  party's  decision  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Mitchell  princi- 
ples of  peace  and  democracy. 

The  An  Phoblacht  article’ 
said:  “Resignations  were 
regrettable,  said  the  source, 
expressing  disappointment 
feat  some  of  those  who  had 
left  made  their  action  known 
publicly,  and,  albeit  unwit- 
tingly, have  fed  into  the 
agenda  of  those  who  wish  to 
split  fee  organisation. 
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POLICY  AND  POLITICS  7 


Riverstone  outing  led  to  1 0 days  which  damaged  Labour 


Secretive  Blair 


blamed  for 
cash  blunder 


Ewr*n  MacAskfll 
*****  David  Hvncke 


C.-IBINET  ministers 
may  have  kept 
their  mouths  shut 
at  the  weekly 
Donning  Street 
meeting  yesterday  over  the 
handling  of  the  Formula  One 
mess  but  privately  many  of 
them  believe  Tony  Blair  ha-, 
made  a incalculably  bad 
mistake. 

“The  famed  Labour  news 
machine  has  blown  it.  It  was 
not  the  ministers  regarded  as 
expendable  who  did  this,  but 
the  core  leadership,*'  a minis- 
ter said. 

A saga  that  began  last  year 
when  Tony  Blair  accepted  an  j 
offer  to  spend  a day  at  Silver- 
sfone  with  his  family  has 
ended  with  10  days  that  have 
badly  hurt  Labour.  Repairing 
its  reputation  as  the  sleaze- 
free  party  will  require  a lot 
more  than  a pit-stop. 

Instead  of  coming  clean  on 
day  one.  the  Labour  news  ma- 
chine. having  failed  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  the  John  Major 
years,  has  allowed  informa- 
tion about  the  Formula  One 
deal  to  come  out  in  bits,  add* 
ing  to  the  feeling  that  the 
party  has  something  to  hide. 

A letter  sent  by  the  general 
secretary.  Torn  Sawyer,  to  the 
government  watchdog  on 


public  standards,  released 
yesterday,  confirmed  (hat  the 
Formula  One  boss.  Benin*  Ec- 
clestone. had  offered  a second 
donation  after  the  general 
election. 

This  was  a six-figure  sum. 
and  Downing  Street  admitted 
yesterday  that  Mr  Btiir  had 
been  aware  nf  it  when  ho  mel 
Mr  Ecclestone  in  October. 

No  one  at  Westminster  Is 
suggesting  there  has  lieen 


Repairing  Labour’s 
sleaze-free 
reputation  will  need 
more  than  a pit  stop 


anything  corrupt.  Bui  it  has 
been  a huge  political  miscal- 
culation since  news  of  the  U- 
turn  on  tobacco  advertising 
in  sport  broke  last  Tuesday. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is 
party  fund-raising.  The  par- 
ty's HQ  at  MUlbank  has  a 
team  of  (bur  dedicated  to 
fund-raising.  While  promi- 
nent donors  would  expect  to 
meet  the  party  leadership  all 
the  detailed  arrangements 
were  left  in  the  bands  of  this 
small  group  who  arranged  Ibr 
the  cash  to  be  directed  into 
party  funds.  There  was  even  a 


special  phono  lino  to  pass  on 
li|N  on  likely  people  to  give 
large  sums  to  Labour. 

The  ftiml-raislnp.  unit  — 
young  tint  nut  necessarily 
committed  party  m-juburs. 
said  one  parly  source  - w.ii 
able  In  rail  the  shots.  "They 
would  not  necessarily  he 
plugged  into  party  sensitiv- 
ities. which  is  why  they 
would  become  involved  with 
Iieople  like  LVi.-Ji -Mono  " 

It  was  this  team  that  dealt 
with  approaches  from  Mr  Ec- 
I cl  eat  one.  vice-president  of 
Fonmila  OmVs  governing 
body  K1A  JinU  .1  long-term 
Tory  :.upi wirier,  who  had  met 
Mr  Blair  jI  Silvr-riloni . In 
January',  he  handed  over  £1 
million,  a huge  contribution 
to  a party  whose  election 
spending  over  the  last  year 
amounted  tu  1*13  million.  A 
Labour  spokesman  said  yes- 
terday there  were  very  few 
such  individual  donations. 

After  the  general  election 
Mr  Ecclestone  approached 
Labour’s  fundraisers  again, 
offering  the  substantial  six- 
figure  sum. 

As  Labour  headquarters 
dealt  with  these  donations, 
the  Government  laced  a deci- 
sion directly  related  to  For- 
mula One:  a proposed  EU  ban 
on  all  tobacco  advertising  in 
sport.  Tessa  Jowell,  the  Min- 
ister for  Public  Health  and 
passionately  anti-smoking. 


Tony  Blair  fastening  his  safety  belt  before  being  driven  on  a Grand  Prix  circuit  lap  with  Damon  Hill  at  Silverstone  last  year  photograph  john  marsh 


was  known  to  support  the  EU 
directive.  Su  too  did  the 
Health  Secretary.  Frank 
Dobson. 

But  they  were  overruled  by 
Downing  Street  Mr  Blair  met 
Mr  Ecclestone  at  Downing 
Street  on  October  16  and  last 
Tuesday  Ms  Jowell  wrote  to 
the  EU  seeking  an  exemption 
from  the  advertising  smoking 
ban  for  Formula  One. 

Why  did  Mr  Blair  do  this?  | 
He  knew  when  he  met  Mr  Ec- , 
clestone  not  only  that  be  had 
given  Labour  £]  million  but 
that  there  was  a further  offer  I 
on  the  table:  Downing  Street  | 


strenuously  denies  this  had 
any  influence. 

There  are  other  factors:  Mr 
Blair  does  not  believe  in  tak- 
ing decisions  just  because 
they  are  regarded  as  politi- 
cally correct  (as  in  a blanket 
ban  on  tobacco  advertising  in 
sport}  and.  to  a much  lesser 
degree,  he  has  been  converted 
to  Formula  One  as  a sport 
after  his  Silverstone  outing. 
Jonathan  Powell,  his  chief  of 
staff,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
big  influence  in  getting  him 
to  agree  to  exempting  For- 
mula One. 

The  trouble  is  Mr  Blair,  as 


Class  divide 
bridged  as 
Westminster 
mourns 


Owen  BoMTcott 

IN  POLITICAL  origins 
they  may  have  been  a 
ptaai  apart;  bat  in  death 
Lord  Tonypandy  and  Sir 
James  Goldsmith  united  in 
Westminster  a constella- 
tion of  establishment  fig- 
ures. 

Memorial  services  for 
both  the  miner’s  son  who 
became  Speaker  of  the 
Commons  and  the  Eton- 
educated,  multi-millionaire 

who  launched  the  Referen- 
dum Party  were  held  in 
central  London  yesterday. 

The  Prime  Minister,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Brit- 
ain's most  senior  politi- 
cians attended  the  official 
commemoration  service  for 
Lord  Tonypandy  at  West- 
minister Abbey. 

Anti-European  Tories 
and  tycoons  featured  prom- 
inently among  the  mourn- 
ers at  a private  memorial 


| service  at  St  John’s 
Church,  Westminster,  for 
Sir  James  Goldsmith,  who 
died  in  July. 

George  Thomas,  who  rose 
from  poverty  and  a broken 
home  ha  the  Rhondda  val- 
ley to  become  a Labour 
Cabinet  minister  and 
Speaker  from  1976  to  1983, 
died  In  September,  having 
been  ennobled  as  iord. 
Tonypandy  at  the  age  of  88 
after  a long  and  painfhl 
illness. 

A congregation  of  1,400 
paid  tribute  to  a man  de- 
scribed as  being  “of  firm 
faith  and  sure  hope,  of  deep 
humanity  and  warm  good 
humour”.  Sir  Patrick  Cor- 
mack,  a Conservative  MP 
and  close  friend,  said  that 
he  was  “one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  any  of  us 
«iw  ever  have  known. 

“His  Christian  faith  was 
the  thread  that  ran  through 
George’s  life.  Where  friend- 
ship was  concerned,  politics 


Princes  Charles  (above  left)  was  »«nm»g  those  attending  the  memorial  service  for  former 
Commons  Speaker  Lord  Tonypandy  at  Westminster  Abbey,  while  Rupert  Murdoch  (above) 
turned  up  for  the  service  for  Sir  James  Goldsmith  at  St  John's  Church,  Westminster. 


did  not  matter.  He  once  said 
. . . T was  20  before  I saw  a 
Tory.  I didn’t  know  what 
they  looked  like  and  then  I 
found  they  were  just  like  us 
— but  with  better  suits’.” 
Baroness  Thatcher  and 
the  Tory  MP  Alan  Clark 
were  among  those  who 
attended  both  thanksgiving 
services.  Lady  Thatcher,  in 
her  address  at  Sir  James’s 
service,  said:  described  Sir 
James,  who  died  in  July,  as 
one  of  die  bravest  men  she 


ever  met-  "-.Without  the 
Goldsmiths,  who  make  capi- 
tal work  to  maximise  profit, 
millions  of  shareholders  and 
pension-fund  Investors 
would  be  the  poorer. 

“You  never  met  a more 
generous  man.  The  generos- 
ity could  be  epic  — as  with 
the  Referendum  Party  and 
his  support  for  environmen- 
tal issues  — or  It  could  be 
quiet  and  personal  as  it  was 
to  those  in  need." 

The  mourners  were  led 


by  Sir  James’s  widow.  Lady 
AnnabeL  Others  attending 
included  bis  second  wife. 
Ginette  Goldsmith,  his 
daughter  Jemima  and  her 
husband  Imran  Khan,  the 
Australian  magnate  Kerry 
Packer,  the  former  MP  Neil 
Hamilton,  Sir  David  Frost, 
Rupert  Murdoch,  Conrad 
Black.  John  Asplnall.  Con- 
rad Black.  Lady  Carla  Pow- 
ell, Sir  Edward  Fox,  and 
Tory  MP  Bill  Cash  and  Mr 
and  Mrs  Paul  Getty. 


MPs  urge  cut  in  Scottish  public  cash 


Peter  Halliei  bigton 


a year  given  to  Scotland  by 
Whitehall  after  a cross-party 
group  of  MPs  raised  a string 
of  concerns  about  higher  pub- 
lic spending  north  of  the 
border. 

With  Scottish  ministers 
fighting  bard  to  retain  a for- 
mula which  gives  Scots  a 
spending  level  of  23  per  cent 
more  per  head  than  England, 
members  of  the  Treasury 
select  committee  yesterday 


called  for  a fairer  distribution 
of  resources  around  Britain. 

The  MPs’ case  to  amend  the 
formula  which  gives  Scotland 
spending  of  23  per  cent  more 
per  head  than  England,  was 
strengthened  when  its  archi- 
tect, Lord  Joel  Barnett,  the 
Labour  Treasury  chief  secre- 
tary from  1974  to  1979,  told  the 
committee  it  was  increasingly 
hard  to  justify.  i 

Examined  by  the  committee 
on  the  so-called  Barnett  for- 
mula, he  said  that  when  he 
introduced  it  in  1978,  prosper- 
ity in  GDP  per  head  was  sig- 
nificantly lower  in  Scotland 
than  the  English  average. 


while  unemployment  was 
bigher.  But  the  reverse  was 
now  true  for  incomes,  putting 
Scotland  on  a par  with  parts 
of  London  and  the  South-east 

Under  cross-examination 
Lord  Barnett  said  that 
Rnglfah  regions  — such  as  the 
North-east,  , which  yesterday 
launched  its  own  devolution 
campaign  — were  now  poorer 
♦ban  Scotland,  and  probably 
justified  a relatively  higher 
level  of  spending.  “I  believe 
there  is  now  a case  for  a 
change,"  be  said. 

The  Liberal  Democrats’ 
Treasury  spokesman,  Mal- 
colm Bruce  MP,  defended  the 


formula.  Scotland  needed  its 
funding  because  of  geogra- 
phy, a sparse  population,  and 
poor  health,  while  England 
was  suffering  because  of  the 
inability  of  governments  to 
distribute  resources  fairJy  be- 
tween regions. 

Brian  Sedgemore,  Labour 
MP  for  Hackney  South  and 
Shoreditch,  said  he  suspected 
a "Scottish  hegemony"  In  the 
Treasury  — the  Chancellor, 
Gordon  Brown,  and  the  Chief 
Secretary.  Alastair  Darling — 
would  ensure  the  formula 
remained  intact 

David  Heald,  a professor  of 
accountancy  at  Aberdeen  uni- 


versity and  a long-serving  ad- 
viser to  the  committee,  called 
for  a “needs  assessment” 
study  throughout  Britain. 
However,  senior  Treasury 
civil  servants  indicated  that 
there  were  no  government 
plans  for  such  a study. 

Earlier  yesterday  Donald 
Dewar,  the  Scottish  Secre- 
tary, insisted  that  the  formula 
should  remain  the  corner- 
stone of  Scottish  funding  in 
the  forthcoming  Edinburgh 
parliament  It  will  have  the 
power  to  vary  the  basic  rate 
of  tax  north  of  the  border  by 
3p  in  the  pound,  raising  a 
modest  £450  million. 


so  often,  did  nor  take  his  min- 
isters into  his  confidence. 

Mr  Dobson  was  not  told 
about  the  £1  million  until  last 
Friday.  The  Home  Secretary. 
Jack  Straw',  knew  nothing  of 
it  until  Tuesday  when  Mr  Ec- 
clestone’s office  finally  con- 
firmed it. 

Away  from  Westminster, 
the  party  machine  was  trying 
to  deal  with  the  Call-out  from 
the  row. 

Mr  Sawyer,  who  has  overall 
responsible  for  fund-raising, 
wrote  on  Friday  night  seek- 
ing the  advice  of  Sir  Patrick 
NeilL  head  of  the  Committee 


on  Standards  in  Public  Life. 

Release  of  Mr  Sawyer’s  let- 
ter left  Labour  in  the  mire 
again.  Earlier  in  the  week  it 
had  given  the  impression  it 
had  been  seeking  advice 
about  the  £1  million,  but  Mr 
Sawyeris  letter  suggests  he 
was  not  looking  to  hand  this 
back  but  to  seek  advice  on  the 
proposed  second  donation. 

Mr  Sawyer  said  in  the  let- 
ter “The  position  we  have 
adopted  thus  far  has  been  to 
refuse  this  further  donation 
but  we  wish  to  be  advised 
whether  this  is  a position 
which  we  need  to  maintain. 


“This  approach  distin- 
guished between  a pre-elec- 
tion donation,  which,  of 
course,  was  not  a factor  in  the 
Government’s  decision, 
which  was  taken  in  the 
national  interest  as  the  Gov- 
ernment judged  it,  and  the 
receipt  of  post-election  dona- 
tions where  an  appearance  of 
conflict  of  interest  might  be 
thought  to  arise." 

The  party  now  has  to  make 
up  the  £1  million  shortfall 
elsewhere  and  Is  already  con- 
tacting its  original  source  of 
ftuiding.  much  scorned  by 
New  Labour,  the  unions. 


Beckett’s  letter  to  Brown  on  the  minimum  wage 

‘Peter  Mandelson  asks  whether 
exemptions  should  be  made  more 
general.  Such  exemptions  would 
be  well-nigh  unworkable’  - , . 


Extracts  of  the  .lettrt  sent 
from  Margaret  Beckett*  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
Gordon  Brown,  the  Chancel- 
lor, about  the  National  Mini- 
mum Wage  BUI 

Dear  Chancellor 

I am  grateful  to  you  and 
those  colleagues  who  have 
responded  to  my  letter  of  I 
September  30.  | 

I welcome  colleagues’  broad  ) 
endorsement  of  the  approach 
I set  out  and  of  the  proposed 
framework  for  the  BflL  A 
number  of  points  were  raised, 
however,  concerning  powers 
of  exemption,  the  scope  of  the 
Bill,  consultation  and 
enforcement. 

Peter  Mandelson  asks 
whether  the  power  of  exemp- 
tion should  be  made  more 
general,  by  in  effect  not  rul- 
ing out  exemptions  according 
to  region,  sector  or  size  of 
firm.  The  proposed  drafting  of 
the  Bill  follows  the  line 
agreed  in  the  light  of  my  let- 
ter of  31  July  which  Indicated 
that  such  exemptions  would 
create  such  difficulties  of  defi- 
nition as  to  be  well-nigh  un- 
workable as  well  as  being  in- 
cons  is  tant  with  the  idea  of  a 
single  national  minimum 
wage. 

There  will  of  course  still  be 
flexibility  in  the  Bill  to  make 
exemptions  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  wider 
concerns  that  I have  men- 
tioned are  no  doubt  why  nei- 
ther the  CBI  nor  the  TUC-  are 
calling  for  wide  exemptions 
in  their  evidence. 

Chris  Smith,  John  Prescott 
and  Jack  Cunningham  com- 
ment on  the  treatment  of  spe- 
cific groups. 

Chris  is  concerned  to  en- 
sure that  “volunteers"  are  not 
caught  by  the  NMW.  I agree 
with  the  principle  that  volun- 
teers should  not  be  entitled  to 
the  NMW.  In  practice,  I think 
this  Is  essentially  a technical 
matter  to  do  with  the  defini- 
tion of  “worker”  and  we  will 
look  closely  at  corresponding 
drafting  in  the  Bill  We  do 
not,  of  course,  want  to  open  a 
large  loophole  by  enabling 
firms  to  employ  workers  on  a 
bogus  volunteer  basis,  eg  by 
claiming  “expenses"  below 
the  NMW. 

As  regards  seafarers,  John 
is  content  for  the  Bill  to  pro- 
ceed as  at  present  but  believes 
that  we  should  reserve  the 
option  of  seeking  selective  ex- 
emptions at  a later  date,  in 
the  light  of  possible  Implica- 
tions for  the  UK  shipping  in- 
dustry. I accept  that  there 
may  need  to  be  a provisional 
power  taken  to  deal  with  this 
issue.  A decision  on  whether 
to  use  any  such  power  could 
then  be  deferred  until  after 
the  Low  Pay  Commission 
(LPC)  has  reported. 

Jack  proposes  that  “share 
fisherman"  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  Bifl.  1 under- 
stand that  there  are  legal 
precedents  for  the  exclusion 
of  "share  fisherman”  from 
other  employment  protection 
rights  and  1 agree  that,  on  the 
evidence  available,  this  ap- 


. pears  to  be  aspetial  category- 
worthy  of  exception.-  • - - 

Jack’s  comments  also  raise 
issues  concerning  the  scope  of 
the  Bill.  First,  he  proposes' 
that  the  power  in  the  Bin  to 
change  the  agricultural  wages  i 
Regime  by  secondary  legisla-  j 
tion  should  be  broadened  so  j 
as  to  include  the  ability  to  1 
make  changes  for  reasons  go- 
ing beyond  NMW  purposes. 

I believe  that  widening  the 


‘Widening  the  scope  of 
the  Bill  would  raise 
considerable  anxieties 
for  our  colleagues  who 
manage  Parliamentary 
business’ 


Margaret  Beckett 


scope  of  the  BQ1  in  this  way 
would  raise  considerable 
anxieties  for  our  colleagues 
who  manage  Parliamentary 
business.  On  the  first  point  I 
fear  that  this  proposal  would 
be  contrary  to  the  thrust  of 
the  Bill,  whose  primary  focus  | 
is  to  introduce  the  NMW,  | 
rather  than  to  deal  with  the 
agricultural  wages  regime. 
This  suggests  keeping  to  the 
approach  of  making  the  mini- 
mum changes  necessary  to 
apply  the  NMW  to  agricul- 
ture, consistent  with  Its  appli- 
cation elsewhere.  Agreeing  to 
Jack's  proposal  would 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  Bill 
unduly  and  risk  making  it 
more  contentlos  by  bringing 
in  a range  of  agricultural 

Issues. 

I also  have  difficulty  with 
the  second  point  Allowing  a 
wider  range  of  benefits  to 
count  for  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor than  elsewhere  would  go 
against  the  principle  of  sim- 
plicity and  universality.  It 
would  open  up  toe  scope  for 
businesses  in  other  sectors  to 
claim  recognition  of  special 
benefits.  The  result  would  be 
confusion  and  inconsistency. 

I believe  that  the  approach 
currently  envisaged  provides 
the  right  balance  oT  flexibility 
and  consistency  between  the 
two  systems. 

A number  of  colleagues 


have  touched- on  arguments 
■ for  future  consultations  and 
review  of  the  NMW.  Peter 
Hain  proposes  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State-  shorrid  be 
required  to  consult  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Wales  and 
subsequently  the  Welsh  As- 
sembly. before  e.g.  setting  or 
varying  the  NMW. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  that  such  a 
requirement  is  necessary.  In- 
deed, employment  law  is  not  a 
power  devolved  either  to  the 
Scottish  Parliament  or  to  the 
Welsh  Assembly. 

That  said,  however,  I would 
of  course  anticipate  that  the 
decision  on  the  initial  level  of 
the  NMW  win  be  taken  after 
collective  consideration  in 
the  light  of  the  LPC  recom- 
mendations. On  any  subse- 
quent proposals  for  varying 
the  rate,  it  should  be  open  to 
the  Secretary  of  state  for 
Wales  to  tie  account  of 
views  of  toe  Welsh  Assembly 
in  forming  his  view  as  part  of 
that  process  of  collective 
consideration. 

David  Clark  and  Chris  bave 
each  raised  points  bearing  on 
the  role  of  the  LPC  and  the 
need  to  consult  it  The  ar- 
rangements I am  proposing 
are  consistent  with  the  posi- 
tion endorsed  by  colleagues 
In  response  to  my  letter  of  31 
July.  The  LPC  will  have  a 
continuing  role  as  the  body 
which  the  Government  could 
reconvene  to  consider  these 
issues  as  required. 

David  also  asks  how  "sig- 
nificant” any  departure  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  from 
the  LPC  recommendations 
would  have  to  be,  in  order  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  report  to  Parliament  The 
Instructions  to  Counsel  make 
clear  that  we  want  to  avoid 
requiring  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  report  to  Parliament 
when  the  departure  from  the 
recommendation  is  for  exam- 
ple to  round  up  or  down  to  the 
nearest  lop  or  to  make  minor 
technical  changes  to  the 
method  of  calculation  which 
may  be  required. 

Finally  on  enforcement,  I 
very  much  agree  with  your 
proposal  that  we  should  con- 
sider the  costs  and  benefits  of 
different  approaches  and  keep 
burdens  on  employers  to  toe 
minimum  required  to  ensure 
effective  enforcement.  My 
officials  are  working  on  these 
issues. 

Yours  sincerely 

Margaret  Beckett 
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US  fine-tunes  its  military  machine 


David  Fairhan,  Defence 
Correspondent,  and 
Martin  Kettle  hi  Washington 

IF  THE  Pentagon  is 
cleared  to  attack  Iraq,  it 
will  want  to  do  much 
more  than  cany  out  a 
symbolic  punldve  strike. 
This  will  be  an  opportunity 
not  only  to  destroy  facilities 
suspected  of  containing  unde- 
clared components  or  chemi- 
cal, biological  or  nuclear 
weapons,  but  also  to  take  out 
the  reconstructed  Iraqi  air 
defences.  , , 

The  Americans  may  also  be 
tempted  to  have  a crack  at 
Saddam  Hussein’s  Republi- 
can Guard. 

United  States  forces  have  a 
wide  choice  of  equipment 
available  to  do  the  job. 
Including:  , _ 

• Tomahawk  cruise  missiles, 
both  ship-  and  submarine- 
launched,  which  they  say  are 
twice  as  accurate  as  the  ones 
used  during  the  Gulf  war: 

• Anti-radiation  missiles  de- 
signed to  home  in  on  air  de- 
fence missile  radars; 

• F-117  Stealth  fighters  and 
carrier-borne  aircraft 

equipped  with  various 
•‘smart"  weapons,  such  as 
laser-guided  bombs. 


Will  Saudi  Arabia  lei  Us  airfields  be  used? 
What  is  Turkey’s  price  for  using  Incirlik? 
How  surgical  will  the  allied  strikes  be? 


To  these  can  be  added  a 
dozen  RAF  Tornados,  cur- 
rently used  to  take  reconnais- 
sance photographs  of  the 
northern  and  southern  exclu- 
sion zones  in  Iraq,  but  also 
fitted  with  the  Ttald  laser- 
bombing system. 

The  RAF  expects  to  be  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  punitive 
raids,  as  part  of  Washington’s 
diplomatic  cover.  The  Royal 
Navy  carrier  Invincible  has 
been  ordered  to  head  for  the 
Mediterranean  "as  a prudent 
precautionary  measure*'. 

There  are  important  limita- 
tions on  the  Americans’  free- 
dom eff  military  action,  which 
may  also  apply  to  British 
forces.  Saudi  Arabia  (where 
the  RAF  has  six  Tornado 
GRLs  based  in  A1  Kharg)  has 
not  recently  allowed  offensive 
operations  to  be  launched 
from  its  airfields.  This  might 
mean  relying  more  on  the  US 
aircraft  carrier  Nlmitz.  off- 
shore in  the  Gulf;  or  seeking 
temporary  accommodation 
elsewhere.  General  Anthony 


Zlnni,  commander-in-chief  of ; 
US  forces  in  the  region,  has  i 
been  touring  Gulf  states,  vis- 
iting Kuwait  on  Wednesday. 

Nor  can  the  US  take  for 
granted  that  Turkey  will 
allow  it  to  launch  strikes 
from  Incirlik,  where  addi- 
tional US  air  force  F-lGs  and 
KC-135  tankers  have  arrived 
over  the  past  wed  — or  at 
least  not  without  some  redp- , 
rocal  price  being  paid  in  | 
terms  of  future  freedom  to  | 
crush  dissident  Kurds.  The 
RAF  has  a further  six  Torna- 
dos based  there. 

Another  problem  for  the 
allied  target  planners  is  the 
Iraqi  tactic  of  hiding  sensitive 
military  equipment  In  resi- 
dential areas  and  drafting  in 
civilians,  for  example  into ; 
President  Saddam's  palaces, 
to  act  as  “human  shields". 

Cruise  missiles  and  guided 
bombs  have  proved  their  ac- 
curacy in  past  attacks,  but 
thin  is  never  guaranteed.  Nor 
can  bombs  tell  which  Iraqis 
are  wearing  uniform.  How- 


ever “surgical”  the  strike, 
there  will  always  be  the  risk 
of  “collateral  damage”  — Jar- 
gon for  kflUng  civilians. 

Since  the  crisis  began,  US 
forces  in  the  Gulf  have 
remained  largely  unchanged, 
though  there  has  been  a 
build-up  In  Turkey. 

The  US  navy  battle  group  in 
the  Gulf  includes  the  aircraft 
carrier  Nimifcz.  two  guided 
missile  cruisers,  three  de- 
stroyers and  an  attack  sub- 
marine, the  Olympia,  capable 
of  tiring  Tomahawk  cruise 
missiles.  The  amphibious  as- 
sault ship  Feleliu  carries 
2,100  marines. 

Other  US  land  forces  and 
missile  batteries  are  in  Ku- 
wait where,  coincidentally,  a 
British  infantry  battalion,  the 
1st  Battalion.  The  King's  Reg- 
iment, is  cm  manoeuvres  with 
them  this  weekend. 

In  London  the  Defence  Sec- 
retary. George  Robertson,  an- 
nounced that  the  Invincible 
had  been  diverted  from  the 
Caribbean  to  the  Mediterra- 


nean (she  will  reach  Gibraltar 
next  Wednesday  and  could 
reach  the  Gulf,  if  ordered  to 
do  so.  within  about  two 
weeks). 

Two  British  warships,  the 
Type  42  destroyer  Notting- 
ham and  the  Type  23  frigate 
Westminster,  are  already  in 
the  Gulf  on  the  permanent  Ar- 1 
mills  Patrol. 

The  US  has  205  combat  air- 
craft officially  in  t he  region. 
The  Nimltz  carries  about  77 
aircraft,  including  14  F-14 
Tomcat  fighters  and  36  F-18 
Hornets.  The  remainder  are 
on  land,  mostly  in  Saudi 

Arabia. 

There  are  contingency 
plarifi  to  send  further  forces  to 
the  Gulf.  The  aircraft  carrier 
George  Washington  is  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  along 
with  17  other  warships  of  the 
Sixth  Fleet,  and  could  reach 
the  Gulf  in  four  days. 

Some  20  F-I6s  and  F-l5s  are 
on  standby  to  fly  to  the  region 
from  bases  in  the  US,  though 
some  would  require  permis- 
sion to  overfly. 

The  US  has  two  B-l  bomb- 
ers based  in  Bahrain,  and  B- 
52  bombers  capable  of  tiring 
cruise  missiles  available  in 
Diego  Garcia.  In  the  past,  F- 
117  Stealth  fighters  have  been 
deployed  from  there  too. 
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October29 — Americans 
from  UN  weapons  inspection 
teams  given  week  to  leave 
Iraq  after  Security  Council 
threatens  travel  ban  on 
Iraqi  officials  who  interfere 
with  inspections.  UN 
suspends  field  operations. 

Oct  30  — Baghdad  turns 
back  two  US  inspectors. 

Novembers  — UN 
secretary-general  Kofi 
Annan  sends  three-man 
mission  to  Baghdad.  Iraq 
turns  back  three  US 
inspectors. 

Nov  3 — Iraq  warns  it  will 
shoot  down  U-2  spy  planes 
over  Its  territory.  US 
inspectors  barred  from  a 
weapons  site,  prompting  UN 
to  halt  three  inspections. 
Scenario  repeated  eight 
times  in  next  nine  days. 

Nov  4 — Iraq  extends  Nov 
5 deadline  for  expulsion  of 
Americans  until  UN 
assesses  Mr  Annan’s 
mission. 

Nov 6 — Iraq  says  ithas 
removed  some  weapons 
equipment  to  escape 
possible  attack. 

Nov  8 — Annan'S  mission 
says  Iraq  continues  to  insist 
US  members  of  UN  teams 
must  leave. 

Nov  10— Mr  Annan  meets 
Iraqi  deputy  prime  minister 
Tariq  Aziz,  to  no  avail.  UN 
sends  spy  plane  over  Iraq, 
but  there  are  no  incidents. 

Nov  12 — Security  Council 
unanimously  imposes 
International  travel  ban  on 
Iraqi  officials  impeding 
inspectors.  Resolution 
expresses  “firm  intention" 
to  take  further  unspecified 
measures  lflraq  does  not 
comply.  Mr  Sahaf  says 
Baghdad  will  expel  US 
inspectors. 

Nov  13— Iraq  asks 
American  inspectors  to 
leave  immediately.  US 
ambassador  to  UN  Bill 
Richardson  predicts  “grave 
consequences”. 


Exiles  take  road  to  ruin  in 
flight  from  hunger  and  fear 


With  food  in  short  supply  and  the  threat 
of  attack  growing,  some  Iraqis  are  risking  mediciM 

everything  to  get  out  Julian  Borger  in 
Amman  reports  on  their  stark  choices  ^3  mES1™  £ 

ing  to  hang  around  in  Amman. 

HE  win-  in  the  back  of  begin  their  exile.  They  are  where  he  had  relatives, 
the  car  passed  forward  fleeing  poverty,  dictatorship  They  both  thought  the 
a black  velvet  bag.  He  and  the  threat  of  war  (proba-  availability  of  basics  bad  im- 
said  nothing  and  his  tily  in  that  order),  but  most  proved  in  the  year  leading  up 
blind  mother  was  none  are  heading  for  disillusion,  to  the  current  crisis,  since  the 


I the 
| a b 
a sail 


nearly  blind  mother  was  none  are  heading  for  disillusion, 
the  wiser.  She  was  not  even  betrayal  and  even  deeper 
aware  of  the  grey  worm  of  ash  destitution, 
accumulating  at  the  end  of  Despite  the  growing  threat 
her  cigarette.  of  air-strikes  since  Iraq  began 

The  driver — an  Iraqi  worn-  defying  "the  United  Nations 
an  called  Kbadjja  who  has  weapons  inspection  teams, 
been  in"  Amman  for  a year  — there  has  " been  no  sudden 
shook  the  bag  until  a dia~  flood  of  refugees  into  Amman. 


are  heading  for  dfoflinainn,  to  the  current  crisis,  since  the 
betrayal  and.  even  deeper  UN  allowed  Iraq  to  sell  lim- 
destltution.  ited  quantities  of  oil  in  ex- 

Despite  the  growing  threat  change  for  food  and  medicine, 
of  air-strikes  since  Iraq  began  but  they  said  the  change  bad 


been  marginal  and  there  were 
no  jobs.  1 ‘t . . - 

No  one  knows  how  many 
Iraqi  exiles  are  in  Jordan. 
The  official  figure  is  19,000, 


xnond  bracelet  fell  out  on  to  Most  who  could  afford  the  The  official  figure  is  19,000, 
her  lap.  As  soon  as  sbe  saw  it,  £250  the  Iraqi  government  de-  but  Jordanian  officials  say  it 
sbe  switched  to  talking  in  mantis  for  an  exit  visa  have  is  probably  well  over  100,000. 

English.  ; * 

*1  know  someone  who  will 

be  fair  with  you.  How  much  There  is  a way  out.  A few  travel  agents 

are  you  asking?”  J ^ 

rcS  rSS  char9e  for  a trip  to  Romania  or 

dear  he  had  given  a lot  of  Ukraine  and  then  on  to  the  West 

thought  to  the  matter.  ■ 


“Fifteen  hundred,"  he  said 
quietly,  also  In  English.  “I 


already  fled.  All  that  remain 


feel  had.  It  Is  part  of  her  trous-  are  the  poor,  the  soldiers  and 


seau  but  there  is  no  choice,  the  government  workers  who 
We  have  to  get  out."  are  forbidden  to  leave. 

The  exile  — a thin,  balding  Among  the  new  arrivals 
man  in  his  early  forties  — near  the  bus  station  yester- 
helped  his  mother  out  of  the  day.  the  absence  of  hope  after 
car  without  a word  and  they  six  years  of  sanctions  seemed 
walked  away,  one  small  step  to  have  been  as  powerful  a 
at  a time.  motive  to  leave  as  the  fear  of 

“It’s  a pity.  They  come  from  bombs, 
a big  family.  They  used  to  be  Karim,  a,  40-year-old  from 


Father  George  Issa,  an  Iraqi 
Orthodox  priest,  estimates 
that  there  are  30,000  Chris- 
tians alone.  Christians  make 


Among  the  new  arrivals  up  only  5 per  cent  of  Iraq's 
near  the  bus  station  yes  ter-  population, 
day.  the  absence  of  hope  after  Exile  has  stripped  most  erf 
six  years  of  sanctions  seemed  his  congregation  of  what  few 


at  a time.  motive  to  leave  as  the  rear  01 

“It’s  a pity.  They  come  from  bombs, 
a big  family.  They  used  to  be  Karim,  a,  40-year-old  from 
rich.  But  there  are  lots  of  Baghdad,  said:  "People  are 
Iraqis  coming  in  now  who  are  not  afraid.  They  know  the 


possessions  they  had. 

“Most  of  them  have  rela- 
tives in  the  West  who  have 
persuaded  them  to  come. 
When  they  get  here  they  start 


much  worse  off'1 
said. 


Khadlja 


not  afraid.  They  know  the  to  go  to  embassies.  The  em- 
bombs  will  come,  but  they  bassies  do  not  say  from  the 


know  where  they  will  hit  It 


A United  States  arms  inspector  walks  to  his  car  in  Baghdad.  Yesterday  the  Iraqi 
government  ruled  that  all  the  American  members  of  the  United  Nations  inspection  team 
most  leave  the  country  immediately  photograph:  falbh  khetbsi 


Every  day  a handful  more  will  all  be  on  a computer. 


Iraqis  step  out  erf  taxis  In  Jor- 
dan’s capital  and  — with 
more  fatigue  than  hope  — 


“No,  people  are  afraid," 
said  his  friend,  Mazen.  “But  it 


beginning  they  will  not  give 
them  a visa.  They  say:  •pay 
the  fees  and  wait  for  the  visa’. 
So  they  pay  $600  [£350]  or  $800 


is  fear  of  everything.  Fear  of  I and  after  a year  the  family 


lose  all  their  money.  And  then 
the  embassies  say:  ‘Sorry  no 
visa.' 

■It  is  a disaster.  I say  to 
them  why  don’t  you  got  back 
to  Iraq.  They  say  if  we  had  a 
bouse  in  Iraq,  we  would  go 
back  tomorrow.  But  we  have 
j nothing.” 

The  grite  with  the  bracelet 
had  held  a sensitive  job  In  the 
government  and  had  bribed 
his  way  out  knowing  he  could 
never  return.  Both  the  British 
and  United  States  embassies 
In  Amman  had  Interrogated 
him  at  length.  Then,  after 
hours  of  detailed  interviews 
about  Saddam  Hussein’s 
regime,  they  told  him  he 
would  not  be  given  asylum. 

"The  man  from  the  British 
embassy  was  laughing  when 
he  handed  me  my  documents 
back.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  I 
think  that’s  what  hurt  most  of 
all,”  the  exile  said. 

He  was  a wanted  man  in 
Baghdad,  said  Khadija,  the 
taxi  driver.  His  life  was  at  risk 
every  day  he  spent  in  Amman, 
which  is  teeming  with.  Presi- 
dent Saddam's  agents.  She, 
and  most  Iraqi  exiles,  believe 
there  are  spies  watching  the 
gates  of  all  the  embassies  and 
the  UN  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees’  office. 

There  is  one  possible  way 
out,  and  both  Fr  George  and 
the  exile  mentioned  the  same 
price  — $5,000.  That  is  what  a 
few  Amman  travel  agents 
charge  for  a trip  to  Romania 
or  Ukraine  and  then  a flight 
to  the  West  on  forged  papers. 

“Only  about  10  per  cent  get 
through.  The  other  90  per 
cent  are  captured  and  sent 
back,"  Fr  George  said.  “They 
[the  travel  agents]  will  do 
anything  to  make  money.  It 
doesn't  matter  to  them  that  it 
destroys  a whole  family.” 
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Czech  officers  quit 
army  ‘not  fit  for  Nato’ 
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Kate  Coftnolly  fa  pyaguo 

Petr  vohralik 

thought  his  dream 
bad  come  true  when 
be  graduated  from  the 
Unitec  States’  top  military 
acadeny.  West  Point,  in  May. 
rankM  eighth  in  hw  class. 

In  pis  native  Czech  Repub- 
lic Deu tenant  Vohralik.  aged 
25,  \ps  given  command  or  the 
Airl  >me  Mechanised  Corn- 
pan  part  of  an  elite  brigade 
sup  ying  troops  for  Bosnia. 

B t this  week  a disillu- 
sloifed  and  dissatisfied  Lt 
Vo  ralik.  whose  £300,000 
tra:  ing  was  paid  for  by  the 
US  jovemment,  became  the 
lati  it  erf  the  Czech  army's  for- 
eig  -trained  top  soldiers  to 
thaw  in  the  towel. 

tr  from  celebrating  Nate’s 
deision  to  accept  them.  Czech  ! 
defines  chiefs  are  more  con- 
cerned with  stemming  the 
flyd  of  career  soldiers  leaving 
to  army.  The  defence  minis- 
m says  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  those  chosen  to  train  in 
mo  countries  to  form  the 
ralitary  elite  have  resigned. 
/Those  who  have  quit  say 
le  Czech  army  is  a ragtag  op- 
ration  unfit  to  join  the  alli- 
hce.  “At  first  I thought  Nato 
membership  would  be  great 
because  it  would  make  the 
Czech  army  work  the  way  it 
should,  but  now  I see  that  it 


can't  work,  because  there  is 
no  money,”  Lt  Vohralik  said. 

His  resignation  comes  dur- 
ing a five-day  trip  to  Washing- 
ton by  the  prime  minister. 
Vaclav  Klaus,  to  drum  up  sup- 
port for  the  Czech  Republic’s 
admission  to  Nato.  and  in  a 
week  when  lt  became  the  first 
of  the  former  Warsaw  Pact 
states  to  confirm  its  Nato  ap- 
plication after  talks  In 
Brussels. 


‘The  expectations 
of  soldiers  trained 
abroad  in  elite 
establishments 
are  too  high* 


Lt  Vohralik  insists  that  the 
army  is  unfit  for  Nato.  He 
says  it  lacks  a career  struc- 
ture, is  disorganised  and  is  in 
financial  disarray.  There  Is 
not  enough  money  to  Gz  the 
photocopier.  His  66-man  Air- 
borne Company  does  not  have 
enough  parachutes,  he  says, 
and  training  takes  up  on  aver- 
age two  half  days  a week. 

He  said:  “I  bad  so  many 
ideals  I wanted  to  make  work, 
and  1 thought  in  vain  that  1 
could  bring  my  experience 
from  the  States  to  solve 
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NO  NEED  FOR  A 
SEALANT  0UN 

Unibond  No  More  Sealant  Guns 

Easy  to  use  aH  purpose  sealant  gun. 
Instant  sealing  with  no  need  for  gun. 

Trim  the  tapered  nozzle  to  the  required 
bead  she  and  guide  nose  along 
desired  Hne  for  seaBng.^  _ 

Can  be  used  inside  r yW 
or  out  and  is  easily  ■ 
overpainted.  300g. 


Abo  available 

3M  1 Large  Hook  with 
Command  Adhesive  Strips. 


"... 


NON-DAMAGING 
SELF  ADHESIVE  HOOKS 

3M  2 Medium  Hooks  with 
Command  Adhesive  Strips 

Can  be  removed  without  desnagins 

surfaces.  Just  stretch  the  tab  ana 
the  adhesive  releases  cleanly 
without  damaging  wafis  or  leaving 
behind  any  sticky  residue.  Hooks 
can  be  re-used,  just  Insert  a 
replacement  strip. 
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per  pock 
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'THIS  HOBBY  TOOL 
IS  CORDLESS  SO 
YOU  CAN  USE  IT 
ANYWHERE " 


Ryobi  Performance 
Cordless  Hobby  Tool 
HTC-18  _ , . . ' 

4.8  vote.  16^000  rpm.  Indudes 

automate  recharging  dand.  • 

W3h  10  accessories  toduefing 

cutoff  discs,  grinding  and 
polishing  stones,  engraving 

cutter,  mandrel,  collet  and 

“£37-95 


the  problems  the  army  has.” 

Stefan  Fuele,  director  of  the 
security  policy  department  at 
the  foreign  ministry,  admits 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
“It’s  our  responsibility  to  get 
the  best  out  of  these  highly 
educated  people  and  we’re 
just  not  doing  that,”  he  said. 

“The  fact  that  they  are  leav- 
ing is  an  alert  call  to  us  that 
something  is  going  wrong. 
Nato  membership  is  not 
about  the  number  and  quality 
of  tanks  and  equipment  but 
about  the  quality  of  people.” 

The  deputy  defence  minis- 
ter, Jaromir  Novotny,  Is  dis- 
appointed that  soldiers  of  Lt 
Vohralik’s  calibre  are  resign- 
ing. “The  problem  is  that  the 
expectations  of  soldiers  who 
are  trained  abroad  in  elite 
military  establishments  are 
too  high. 

“When  they  are  offered  jobs 
In  the  private  sector  paying 
three  times  the  army  wage, 
they  leap  at  tbe  chance,  in- 
stead of  returning  the  invest- 
ment to  the  Czech  army.  It 
took  the  German  Bundeswehr 
15  years  to  build  itself  up  and 
we’re  not  going  to  manage  the 
same  thing  overnight  ” 

Lt  Vohralik  — who  must 
buy  his  way  out  of  the  army 
at  a cost  of  £2,000  (70  per  cent 
of  his  annual  salary)  before 
starting  the  private-sector  job . 
he  has  lined  up  — does  not 
think  the  wait  worthwhile. 
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i .tk a thousands  of  other  families  in  southern  Poland,  Jolanta  Witek  and  her  daughter 
Sylvia,  from  the  village  of  Krosnowice,  await  the  onset  of  winter  in  homes  wrecked  by. 
central  Europe’s  floods  in  the  summer  photograph:  paws,  kopczynsm  I 


THjfomrades  walk  free 

^nroimer  cmnredes  of  the  late  Yugoslav  leader  Josip  Broz 
iSfre  accused  of  massacring  hundreds  of  Italians  in 
^^±d  lstria  in  the  seccmd  world  war  had  the  charges 
dropped  yesterday. 

'jllberto  Macchio  said  the  court  could  not  try  Ivan 
MXj£ed  90.  IvanPiskulic,  77,  and  AvijankaMargitic,  75, 
v^^criines  they  allegedly  committed  between  1943  and 
T^place  on  territory  that  no  longer  belonged  to  Italy.  The 
Sbmnsula  was  handed  over  to  Yugoslavia  in  1947  and  is 
raided between  Slovenia  and  Croatia. 

st  150,000  Italians  fled  from  Istria  and  Dalmatia  as  the  first 
yJv  partisans  pushed  up  into  the  territory . Hundreds  were 
tJ}  and  mutilated  by  various  factions. — Reuters,  Rome. 


blish  and  be  blessed 

Russian  parliament  voted  unanimously  yngtenfoy  fnawtlr  the 
tutor-general’s  office  to  investigate  a publishing  deal  that 
[rned  seven  government  reformers  £55,000  each  tor  a book 
avalisation. 

b authors  Include  the  first  deputy  prime  minister,  Anatoly 
eis,  the  architect  of  Russian  privatisation,  and  Alfred  Kokh, 
ovemmenfs  former  privatisation  chief,  who  is  already 
br  investigation  for  another  book  on  privatisation, 
t issue  Is  whether  the  men,  who  presided  over  the  sale  of  state 
panies,  received  improper  book  fees  through  their  connec- 
5 with  a large  commercial  bank  which  benefited  from  the 
AP.  Moscow. 
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Papon’s  dangerous  line 

Will  allege  Nazi  collaborator  Maurice  Papon  said  in  court 
Hesterday  that  he  bad  walked  a dangerous  line  in  Vichy  France, 
Sealing  with  the  occupying  Germans  and  saving  Jews  behind 
jjpieir  becks. 

1 Mr  Papon,  aged  87,  denies  ordering  the  arrest  for  deportation  of 
PJ560  Jews  when  he  was  an  official  in  the  Bordeaux  region  and 
Bead  of  its  Jewish  affairs  bureau.  “I  didn't  want  to  get  Involved  [in 
[acti-Jewisli  actions],"  ha  said.  “It  allowed  me  to  build  a counter- 
1 offensive  to  see  how  I could  save  Jews."  — Reuters,  Paris. 


Sri  Lanka  ‘shuns  Rushdie’ 

SRI  LANKA’S  president  has  refused  to  let  the  BBC  use  her 
country  as  the  location  Lot  a film  based  on  Salman  Rushdie’s  book 
Midnight's  Children,  a state-run  newspaper  reported  yesterday. 
The  Observer  said  President  Chandrika  Kuma  ratunga  had  acted 
at  the  request  of  several  Muslim  MPs. 

A BBC  spokesman  dismissed  the  report  as  “nonsense’’,  saying 
filming  wooldstart  in  January.  The  MPs  were  said  to  have 
objected  not  to  the  book  but  to  Rushdie.  His  1989  novel  Tbe 
Satanip  Verses  offended  many  Muslims  and  prompted  a fatwah 
from  Iran. — AP,  Colombo. 


! EU  envoys  return  to  Tehran 

THE  European  Union  was  due  to  send  most  of  its  ambassadors 
back  to  Iran  last  night  after  an  absence  of  more  than  six  months 
following  a Berlin  court's  ruling  that  Tehran  had  ordered  the 
murder  of  Kurdish  dissidents  in  Germany.  A spokesman  for  the 
EU  presidency  said  the  French  and  German  envoys  would  fly 
back  next  Friday.  EU  governments  bad  given  the  presidency,  in 
Luxembourg,  a mandate  to  negotiate  with  Iran  on  the  return  of 
the  envoys.—  Reuters.  Brussels. 


Former  mayor  in  coma 

COLEMAN  Young,  Detroit's  first  Hack  mayor,  who  went  on  to 
win  five  terms,  was  comatose  and  in  critical  condition  yesterday 

after  3 heart  attack  on  the  day  he  was  due  to  leave  hospital.  Mr 

Young,  aged  79,  had  been  in  hospital  rince  July  with  complica- 
tions following  pneumonia.  — AP,  Detroit. 
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Paris  lias  given  the  go-ahead  to  a £50  miUian  proji  return  the  13th  century  Mont  Saint  Michel  abbey  to  its  former  island  status.  Sand  which  has 
built  up  around  the  tourist  attraction  will  be  areo^^  the  causeway  opened  up  to  let  the  currents  to  keep  sand  moving  photograph;  franck  prevs. 

Croatian  press  ounts  cost  of  spurning  party 


President  Franjo 
Tudjman  (right)  and 
his  entourage  are 
quick  to  sue  any 
publication  bold 
enough  to  criticise 
the  ruling  elite, 
writes  Ian  Traynor 


WHEN  President 

Franjo  Tudjman  of 
Croatia  celebrated 
his  75th  birthday  earlier 
this  year,  his  courtiers  and 
cronies  staged  a gala  per- 
formance In  his  honour  at 
the  national  theatre  in 
Zagreb. 

The  highly  regarded 
young  Bosnian  writer  Mil- 
jenko  Jergovic  did  not 
think  much  of  the  show, 
and  said  so.  In  a scathing 
review  Mr  Jergovic,  the 
author  of  Sarajevo  Marl- 
boro, focused  on  the  medi- 
eval-like sycophancy  of  the 
presidential  entourage  and 
ridiculed  the  show’s  artis- 
tic rlaiwiR.  The  doting  treat- 
ment of  the  president,  Mr 
Jergovic  wrote,  recalled 
the  personality  cults  of  the 
communist-era  Soviet  bloc. 

Deploying  what  has  be- 
come a blunt,  if  lucrative. 


libel  and  defamation,  most 
of  them  issued  by  members 
of  the  government.  Were  it 
to  lose  all  the  cases,  the 
newspaper  would  face  a po- 
tential bill  of  £1.6  million 
in  damages. 

The  president’s  daughter. 
Nevenka,  objected  to  a 
Feral  article  on  her  busi- 
activitles.  She  stated 
ilidy  that  she  had  not 
Hie  offending  article, 

, Is  suing  for  £400,000. 
Andrlja  Hebrang,  the 
minister,  took  per- 
Feral  article  de- 
tbe  wretched  condi- 
„ . ons  in  a provincial 

instrument  of  repression  so  he  sued  for 

the  hands  of  the  Croatiain  poo, 
regime,  the  targets  of  Miy^n  toe  «*"<mHnnn n«t 
Jergovic’s  pen  promptly^kly  Globus  reported 
turned  to  the  lawyers  and^  the  US  consultancy 
the  courts.  Zlatfco  Vitez,n  Kroll  had  advised  po- 
playwright,  presidential  tfal  foreign  investors 
adviser,  and  co-author  of  t Croatia  had  “one  of 


the  ode  to  Mr  Tudjman, 
issued  a libel  writ  against 
Mr  Jergovic  and  the  inde- 
pendent weekly  magazine 
TJednik,  where  his  columns 

appear  regularly . 

Mr  Vitez’s  daim  to  be  suf- 
fering “spiritual  pain”  puts 
him  in  good  company.  Mr 
Tudjman.  family,  and 
the  Croatian  government — 
individually  and  collec- 
tively — are  all  currently 
racked  by  spiritual  pain,  if 
toe  scale  of  their  litigation 
Is  any  index. 

Feral  Tribune,  Croatia’s 
equivalent  to  Private  Eye, 
is  contesting  34  writs  for 


most  corrupt  govem- 
ts  In  tiie  world”,  the 
re  cabinet  sued  the 
azine  for  £440,000. 
alyses  by  toe  Euro- 
. Commission  and  the 
}on  corporation  Daim- 
jtnz  have  reached  simi- 

^nclnsions  about  ram- 
Pormption  in  Croatia, 
®ie  local  media  risk 
“iptcjr  If  they  report 
S1tadlngs.  The  defence 
ro-y  took  Globus  to 
“ir  reporting  that  an 
“J  Bosnian  Croat  war 
“"H  was  bring  sbel- 
a Croatian  army 
hot 


Attack  on  Bosnian  Serb  president’s<rty  offices 


S^UNMENopened  fire  on 
VJ7  toe  offices  of  toe  Bos- 
nian Serb  president  BUjana 
Plavsic’s  political  party 
early  yesterday.  United 
Nations  police  monitors 
said. 

A smoke  grenade  was  also 
thrown  in  the  raid  on  the 
Serb  People’s  Party  offices 
in  the  eastern  town  ofBlJel- 
jina.  No  one  was  hurt. 


The  attack  oomes  in  toe 
build-up  to  parliamentary 
elections  in  the  Bosnian 
Serb  republic  on  November 
22-23. 

The  press  In  Banja  Luka. 
Ms  Plavsic’s  powerbase, 
reported  that  two  masked 
men  threw  tear-gas  cannis- 
ters  and  fired  at  guards  who 
foiled  their  break-in 
attempt. 


Hae  supporters  In 
SLtHSerb  Democratic 
indicted  war 
cnmi^d  wartime 
ieadeipYan  Karadzic 
Jj^osing  ground  to 
MsM^napower 

ftruSSthoagh  they 
have  cq  ofBijeljina, 
^>me.^party  officials 
have  Jovfe  Plavsic’s 
new  par.  Reuters. 


Mortgage  i 

NOTICE  OF  INTEREST  RATE  VARIATE 

The  following  interest  rates  for  mortgage 
provided  by  Banking  Direct,  a Division  of  Baof 
Scotland,  will  apply  with  effect  from  17th  Nov->er 
1997  for  both  new  and  existing  borrowers 

Banking  Direct  Mortgage  Rate 
(Variable)  8.69%  per  annum. 

Centrebank  Mortgage  Rate 
(Variable)  8.69%  per  annum. 

Stabilised  Charging  Rate 
8.99%  per  annum. 

Adaptable  Mortgage  Plan  Charging 
Rate  8.85%  per  annum. 

Banking  Direct  Mortgage  Rate  Plus 
(Variable)  9.19%  per  annum. 

Centrebank  Mortgage  Rate  Plus 
(Variable)  9.19%  per  annum. 

Home  Loan  Rate 
8.69%  per  annum- 

BAMKQFsam.anm- 

A FRIEND  FOR  T.TFF. 
BANKING  DIRECT,  EDINBURGH  EH12  9DR 

Bonk  of  Scotland,  A Friend  For  Life  and  are  registered  trademarks  of 
The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 


Feral,  which  fearlessly 
lampoons  the  powerful 
while  also  specialising  In 
war  crimes  and  corruption 
investigations,  has  just 
received  recognition  of 
sorts.  Its  editor,  Viktor 
Ivancic,  won  the  US  Com- 
mittee for  the  Protection  of 
Journalists  award  for  Inde- 
pendent journalism. 

The  award  triggered  an 
onslaught  by  the  govern- 
ment-controlled media 
against  Mr  Ivancic  and  his 
newspaper,  apparently 


without  fear  of  the  libel 
courts. 

State-controlled  televi- 
sion accused  Mr  Ivancic  of 
journalistic  behaviour  “un- 
imaginable In  the  West", 
commenting:  “Feral  Tri- 
bune tries  'to  present  libel 
as  objective  journalism, 
and  the  worst  iwnHdlnging 
and  insults  of  public  fig- 
ures as  the  height  of  media 
freedom,  making  flu  of 
national  feelings,  sacred 
objects  and  dates  like  State- 
hood Day.” 


Kohl  sinks  hopes 
of  EU  boost  to 


Ian  Traynor  In  Bonn 


HANCELLOR  Hel- 
mut Kohl  warned 
yesterday  that  next 
week's  Luxembourg 
summit  on  the  European 
Union’s  18  million  unem- 
ployed would  not  give  Brus- 
sels new  powers  or  fimds. 

He  told  the  German  parlia- 
ment that  his  meetings  in  the 
past  three  weeks  with  Tony 
Blair,  «nd  the  French  and 
Spanish  prime  ministers,  Lio- 
nel Jospin  and  Jos6  Maria  A z- 
nar,  and  a conference  of  Euro- 
pean conservative  leaders  last 
week  In  Toulouse  had  brought 

agreement  on  his  minimalist 
approach  to  the  summit 
Outlining  his  government’s 
position,  he  said  there  were 
“no  patent  cures”  for  unem- 
ployment and  suggested  that 
the  European  Commission 
had  little  part  to  play  In.  the 
efihrt  to  create  jobs. 

“Employment  policy  is 
mainly  a national  and  not  a 
European  task,"  he  said. 
“Realistic  goals  and  a realistic 
jobs  strategy  are  required 
which  pertain  to  the  particu- 
lar regional  and  sectoral  needs 
In  the  various  member  states-" 
Boon  reluctantly  agreed  in 
the  summer  to  the  summit  as 
a concession  to  the  Socialist 
government  in  France.  But  it 
is  distinctly  lukewarm  about 
fha  rhanrpg  Qf  mating  mwin- 

ingful  progress  in  Luxem- 
bourg, and  is  critical  of  the 
Job-creation  scheme  being 
touted  by  the  Commission 


president,  Jacques  Santer. 

The  German  economics  min- 
ister, Gflntber  Rexrodt,  said 
Mr  Santo's  calls  for  the  EU  to 
create  12  million  jobs  in  five 


which  pertain  to  the  needs  of  the 

years  and  cut  its  unemploy-  j 
bent  rate  &om  10.6  per  cent  to  1 r*miariy  ^ 

7 per  cent  was  unrealistic- 

Bonn  fears  that  agreement 
on  such  measures  would  cost 
public  money,  further  bur- 
dening the  budget  when  job 
creation  should  be  left  to  in- 
dustry and  the  trade  unions. 

The  parliamentary  leader  of 
toe  opposition  Social  Demo- 
crats. Rudolf  Scharping.  who 
met  Mr  Jospin  in  Paris  on 
Wednesday,  accused  Mr  Kom 
of  seeking  to  wreck  the  sum- 
mit and  blocking  agreement  on 
action  to  fight  unemployment 

By  far  the  biggest  net  con- 
tributor to  the  EU  budget, 

Bmn  is  determined  to  avoid 
any  funding  agreements  in 
Luxembourg  that  could  cost  it 
more  money. 

With  Germany  struggling 
with  unemployment  of 
4.5  million  — its  highest  level 


regularly  said  ne  wants  » 
haSetbe  joWess  rate  by  tie 
turn  of  the  century.  But  » 
one.  even  in  the  piwuBBK 
takas  such  remarks  serionsL- 

The  Social  Democrats  art 
the  Greens  have  demand* 
quotas  and  binding 

fives  on  unemployment, 
parable  to  the  rules  belnt 
agreed  for  the  conduct  of  the 
single  European  currency.  - 

The  government  has  dis-. 
missed  their  calls.  It  argue* 
that  structural  change,  dereg- 
ulation, tax  reform,  and  sup- 
ply-side measures  are  tne 
keys  to  creating  a more  flexi- 
ble workforce  and  boosting 
job  creation. 

The  EU  regional  policy 
commissioner  Monika  Wulf- 
Matoies,  a German  Social 
Democrat  has  also  called  for 
EU  job  creation  targets. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  COWNNE  DUFKA 


A village  on  toe  bank  of  toe  Juba  River  in  toe  south  of  Somalia  Is  engulfed  by  flood  waters 

No  one  to  save  drowning  villages 


In  the  last  24  hours,  at  least  72  people  have  drowned  in  the  Juba 
Valley,  southern  Somalia.  Torrential  rains  continue  to  worsen 
the  flooding,  which  has  claimed  more  than  500  lives,  displaced 
up  to  200,000  people,  killed  10,000  domestic  animals,  and 
ruined  food  stocks  and  crops.  As  Somalia  sinks  deeper  into 
crisis,  Lucy  Hannan  surveys  the  tragedy  from  the  air 


TRUGGLLNG  to  sur- 
vive without  a gov- 
rnment.  Somalia’s 
people  are  now  suffer- 
ing another  disaster.  Exten- 
sive flooding  in  the  Juba 
region  in  the  south  has  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  livelihoods  and  sub- 
merged whole  villages. 

With  no  means  to  reach  the 
victims,  aid  workers  are 
mainly  limited  to  using  aerial 
surveys  to  watch  the  tragedy 
unfold.  From  a plane  flying 
north  along  the  the  River 
Juba,  people  could  be  seen 
waving  frantically,  marooned 
on  roof-tops  and  tiny  islets  of 
dry  ground. 


This  is  Somalia’s  richest 
agricultural  region,  though 
the  flooding  comes  on  the 
heels  on  of  three  bad  harvests 
caused  by  drought  and  politi- 
cal instability.  Maize  fields, 
coconut  groves  and  banana 
plantations  are  all  under 
water. 

In  Lower  Juba,  flood  waters 
have  engulfed  the  outskirts  of 
the  district  capital,  Jillb,  and 
the  nearby  villages  of  Merere, 
Wain  boy  and  Moofa. 

Groups  of  villagers  gather 
on  embankments,  sheltering 
under  plastic  sheeting.  Small 
Ashing  boats  carrying  survi- 
vors drift  aimlessly. 

“The  worst  is  yet  to  come  — 


and  the  villagers  are  almost 
certainly  aware  of  that”  said 
Renato  Marai,  a United 
Nations  world  food  pro- 
gramme agronomist 

Those  trapped  in  Lower 

Juba  are  likely  to  be  hit  by  a 
second  inundation  as  heavy 
rains  wash  into  the  already 
swollen  rivers  flowing  down 
from  the  mountains  In  neigh- 
bouring Ethiopia.  Torrential 
rains  in  Somalia  have  wors- 
ened the  effect  of  the  flooding 
from  the  Juba  river. 

Aid  workers  can  only  esti- 
mate the  numbers  of  dead  and 
displaced.  Christopher  Greco, 
agricultural  officer  for  World 
Vision,  was  evacuated  by 


helicopter  from  Buaale  last 
week.  Now.  flying  over  the 
area,  he  expresses  shock  that 
whole  communities  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  “I  hope 
they  got  out”  he  said. 

In  Badera,  Middle  Juba,  the 
floodwaters  appear  to  be 
receding  slightly.  Aid  planes 
can  land,  and  food  distribu- 
tion to  about  40,000  has 
begun.  But  the  aid  workers, 
debating  how  to  reach  the 
stranded  people  they  have 
seen  from  the  air,  are  faced 
with  a multitude  of  logistical 
problems. 

Airstrips  are  sodden,  and 
many  roads  and  bridges  have 
disappeared.  Boats  could  be 
flown  In  from  Nairobi  to  the 
nearest  dry  airstrip,  but 
would  need  expert  handling 
in  the  dangerous  river  cur- 
rent Food  wrapped  in  plastic 
sheeting  could  be  dropped 
near  marooned  villagers,  but 
would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
retrieve  and  distribute. 

Crocodiles  and  snakes, 
washed  out  of  the  river  and 
Into  flooded  Helds  and  houses, 
are  also  a serious  danger. 

With  no  functioning  central 
government  since  January 


1991.  when  clan-based  fac- 
tions ousted  the  late  dictator 
Mohamed  Siad  Barre.  Soma- 
lia relies  on  international  aid 
agencies  to  respond  to  the 
crisis. 

But  since  the  failure  of  the 
United  States-led  Interna- 
tional armed  intervention  hi 
1993,  most  international 
organisations  have  been 
reluctant  to  assist  in  Somalia, 
where  instability  persists. 

Michele  Quintaglie,  the 
World  Food  Programme 
spokeswoman  in  Nairobi,  con- 
cedes that  “collective  reluc- 
tance” may  be  a factor,  but  do- 
nors must  respond  rapidly  to 
this  disaster. 

The  UN  secretary-general, 
Kofi  Annan,  warns  that  hun- 
ger. malnutrition,  malaria 
and  diarrhoeal  diseases  are 
expected  on  a large  scale  and 
that  up  to  800,000  people  may 
be  affected. 

About  £1.5  million  is 
needed  in  the  next  few 
m°)?ths  for  transport  alone. 

Without  institutions  such 
as  health  services,  rescue 
forces  and  telephones,  Soma- 
lia itself  is  unable  to  help  the 
victims. 


Artist’s  impression  of  Ramzi 
Yousef  during  the  World 
Trade  Centre  bombing  trial 


US  issues  terror  alert  to  travellers 


Ifick  Cummlng-Bnico  In 
Bangkok  and  Martin  Kettle 
in  Washington 


THE  United  States  put 
travelling  Americans  on 
a worldwide  terror  alert 
yesterday  after  the  murder  of 
Tour  US  businessmen  and 
threats  against  Americans 
abroad,  possibly  linked  to  the 
guilty  verdicts  against  two 
suspects  in  the  World  Trade 
Centre  bombing  and  the  ten- 
sion with  Iraq. 

The  state  department 
warned  US  citizens  of  the  in- 
creased potential  for  attacks 
against  persons  and  property 
after  a court  in  New  York  late 
on  Wednesday  convicted  a 


Pakistani,  Ramzi  Yousef,  and 
a Jordanian,  Eyad  Is  moil,  of 
the  1993  World  Trade  Centre 
blast,  which  killed  six  people 
and  injured  1.000. 

“While  we  have  no  specific 
threat  information.  American 
citizens  travelling  abroad 
should  pay  close  atentlon  to 
their  personal  securitv  prac- 
tices overseas  in  light  of  the 
potential  threat,"  a spokes- 
man said. 

The  renewed  security  anxi- 
eties came  after  four  Ameri- 
can oil  company  workers 
were  shot  dead  in  in  Karachi, 
Pakistan.  In  a separate  devel- 
opment, there  were  also 
threats  against  US  citizens  In 
Malaysia. 

A previously  unknown 


group,  the  Aimal  Secret  Com- 
mittee, claimed  responsibility 
yesterday  for  the  Karachi  kill- 
ings and  threatened  more 
attacks  if  Mir  Aim*)  a 

Pakistani,  is  sentenced  to 
death  for  the  murder  of  two 
CIA  workers  in  1993. 

Kasi  was  convicted  on  Mon- 
day of  shooting  dead  the  em- 
ployees outside  CIA  head- 
quarters in  Virginia  in  1993. 

As  Kasi  awaited  sentence  in 
Pairfax,  Virginia,  yesterday 
his  defence  lawyers  asked  for 
a mistrial  on  the  grounds  that 
the  jurors  might  feel  “scared 
to  death”  by  the  Karachi  inci- 
dent- The  judge  rejected  the 
motion  but  ordered  toe  Jury 
to  be  sequestered  under  guard 
in  an  undisclosed  hotel  to  pro- 
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England^  not  so  pleasant  land 


HaJF  the  4 million  new  homes 
buitt  by  201 6 will  be  on  rural 
land.  Is  that  what  we  want? 

ByPeter  Hetherington 


LMOST  50  years 
after  the  people 
of  Hertfordshire 
tried  vainly  to 
. block  London's 
first  overspill 
with  tiemonstra- 
roadside  daubings  and 
a half-hearted  attack  on 
of  Lewis  SiDdn,  the 
; minister  — the  coun- 
is in  revolt  again.  Fbr 
fa  the  parallels  between  the 
outcry  of  the  late  1940s 
the  looming  countryside 
allion  of  the  late  1990s  are 
dose  fbr  comfort  Then. 

’ were  trying  to  prevent  the 
itry's  first  new  town, 
idly  labelled  “Silkingrad" 
officially  named  Steven- 
after  the  Tudor  town  it 
rbed.  This  was  the  ulti- 
mate planned  community,  with 
' network  of  roads  and  cycle- 
i»  new  parks,  churches, 
shopping  precincts  fbr 
Hloose  East-Enders.  And  it 
?w  to  house  over  70.000. 

Now  history  is  repeating 
itself  with  a vengeance  in 
/Hertfordshire,  with  an 
/alliance  of  conservationists 
| and  Conservatives  — sons  and 
daughters  of  the  first  demon- 
strators — determined  to  pre- 
vent the  biggest  assault  on  the 
green  belt  that  England  has 
known  since  Stevenage  was 
designated.  Subject  to  Govern- 
ment approval,  the  county 
council  — controlled  by  a 
Labour-Lib-Dem  alliance, 
with  a majority  of  only  one 
aver  the  Tories  — has 
approved  plans  for  a new 
township  of  between  5.000  and 
10X00  homes  on  2,000  acres 
west  of  Stevenage.  It  win  be 
bigger  than  Hertford  itself  : . 

Greens  and  Tories  say  it 
will  be  an  environmental  dis- 
aster; wrecking  swaths  of 
countryside  and  generating 
huge  extra  traffic.  But  coun- 
cil leaders  appear  confident 
that  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
John  Prescott,  who  heads  the 
Department  of  the  Environ- 
ment, will  not  call  in  the  plan 
fbr  further  consideration,  fbr 
all  demand  projections  tell 
them  that  regenerating  worn- 
out  urban  areas  will  not  sat- 
isfy the  insatiable  demand  for 
new  homes. 

The  story  is  being  repeated 
throughout  the  South-East, 
and  indeed  the  rest  of  the 
country  Kent  faces  the  biggest 
house-building  boom  of  ail  — 
with  the  prospect  of  116,000 
new  houses  by  2011(1),  fol- 
lowed by  Essex  with  106,000 
and  Devon  <100,000). 

Pew  dispute  that  England 
faces  a crisis  — namely  where 
to  build  the  4.4  million  homes 
the  Government  estimates  are 
needed  over  the  next  20  or  so 
years.  But  where  to  put  them? 
In  towns?  On  redeveloped  or 
reclaimed  ‘‘brownfield”  sites? 
Or  in  the  countryside  itselt 
encroaching  on  the  green  bell? 

Until  this  week,  the  Green- 
Tory  alliance  had  a distant 
hope  that  three-quarters  of 
the  4.4  million  would  be  built 
in  towns,  or  on  reclaimed 
land.  But  the  Planning  Minis- 
ter; Richard  Cabom.  decreed 
on  Wednesday  that  only  50  per 
cent  will  go  to  the  “brown- 
fields”t2J.  The  rest  are  bound 
for  rural  areas. 


John  Gumtner,  the  former 
Environment  Secretary  Is 
incensed.  “The  inexorable 
demand  for  building  needs 
11,000  hectares  (27,000  acres) 
of  our  countryside  every 
yean”  he  says (2).  -Now  we  are 
faced  with  a further  4.4  mil- 
lion homes  . . . that  Is  the 
equivalent  to  11  Liverpool  — 
and  all  before  2016!”  Why  the 
need  for  such  growth,  he  asks? 

Gummer  proposes  that  we 
should  rebuild  on  the  wasted 
acres  oT  towns  and  cities.  The 
Council  for  the  Protection  of 
Rural  England  agrees. 
Between  1988  and  1993  alone,  it 
has  calculated  that  there  bas 
been  a 2 per  cent  increase  in 
derelict  land,  to  50,000  acres#}}. 
Since  the  1970s,  900  people  a 
day  have  been  leaving  Eng- 
land's towns  and  cities  (which 
still  contain  80  per  cent  of  the 
population),  it  complains  — 
placing  greater  development 
pressure  on  the  countryside. 
Unless  the  Government  calls  a 
halt,  or  a slow-down,  it  warns 
that  an  area  of  countryside 
larger  than  Greater  London 
win  be  built  on  by  2016. 

Take  the  area  around  the 
Dartford  crossing:  on  the 
north  the  Lakeside  shopping 
centre  is  expanding  and  sev- 
eral thousand  new  homes  are 
planned  on  its  doorstep  But  on 
the  south  hank  something 
much  bigger  is  in  the  making 
around  yet  another  shopping 
centre  called  Bluewalen 
already  billed  as  the  biggest  in 
the  country  A few  hundred 
metres  away  5,000  houses  are 
planned,  with  20,000  more  in 
the  surrounding  area  — creat- 
ing what  Kent  Comity  Council 
calls  a “new  town  in  all  hut 
name**. To  be  fain  it’s  on  some 
reclaimed  land — but  the  scale 
of  this  new  town,  and  others 
proposed  around  the  country 
alarms  the  conservation  lobby 
and  John  Gummer  “England’s 
green  and  pleasant  land  Is 
under  the  greatest  threat  it  has 
faced  lor  years,"  he  says. 

The  Government  thinks 
he's  wide  of  the  mark.  It 
insists  it  is  striking  the  right 
balance.  But,  ominously  there 
are  other  pressures,  too — not 
least  from  developers  who 
offer  cash-strapped  councils 
new  schools,  roads,  leisure 
centres  and  swimming  pools 
in  return  fbr  planning  permis- 
sion. They  call  it  “planning 
gain".  But  win  rural  England 
be  the  loser  In  the  long  term? 
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Their  profit,  our  loss  by  George  Monbiot 
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Pater  Hetherington  Is  the 
Guardian's  regional 
correspondent;  George  Monbiot  a 

Guardian  columnist  Isa 
campaigner  with  the  pressure 
group  The  Land  Is  Oura. 


THE  Government’s  esti- 
mate that  4.4  million 
new  households  will 
fbrm  by  the  year  2016  has 
been  accepted  with  scarcely 
a murmur  of  protest  But 
as  soon  as  you  begin  to 
examine  the  figures  that  lie 
behind  it,  you  can’t  help 
suspecting  that  we  may 
have  been  duped. 

The  projections  hinge  on 
the  curious  assumption 
that  nearly  all  the  adults 
not  legally  married  in  2016 
will  be  living  by  them- 
selves. Over  the  past  25 
years,  the  rate  of  cohabita- 
tion (unmarried  people  liv- 
ing together)  has  risen 
precipitously,  from  1.3  per 
cent  in  1971,  to  7 per  cent  in 
1996.  The  Government 
assumes  that  the  rate  will 
drop  to  6 per  cent,  then  stay 
that  way  until  2016. 

It  has  so  far  foiled  to 
explain  or  substantiate  this 
assumption.  As  3.5  million, 
or  80  per  cent,  of  its  pro- 
posed new  households  will, 
it  says,  be  composed  of  sin- 
gle people  living  alone,  if 


the  cohabitation  premise  is 
false,  then  so  are  the 
Government’s  projections. 
Even  if  we  were  to  accept 
these  dubious  figures,  all 
the  new  households  could 
not  be  accommodated 
within  existing  settle- 
ments. 

The  Government  bas  also 
consistently  underplayed 
the  potential  for  using 
urban  space  more  effi- 
ciently A survey  by  British 
Gas  Properties  found 
200,000  hectares  of  derelict 
land  in  our  towns  and 
cities,  which  in  theory 
could  meet  the  need  several 
times  over  Paris  comfort- 
ably accomodates  20,000 
people  per  square  kilome- 
tre. while  London  manages 
only  8,000.  So  what  is  going 
on? 

For  the  past  15  years, 
property  companies  have 
been  quietly  buying  up 
extensive  tracts  of  country- 
side, in  the  hope  that  their 
valne  will  rise  100-fbld  if 
they  can  get  permission  to 
build  there.  At  the  same 


time,  the  House  Builders* 
Federation  has  been  press- 
ing the  government  to  relax 
its  planning  restrictions. 

Its  pleas  have  been  falling 
on  fertile  ground.  Under 
John  Glimmer’s  helm,  the 
Department  of  the 
Environment  was  subtly 
transformed  from  a con- 
struction-policing agency 
to  a construction-promo- 
tion agency  A new  quango 
was  established  to  “secure 
a culture  of  cooperation, 
teamwork  and  continuous 
improvement  In  the  indus- 
try’s performance”  and  pre- 
vent planning  constraints 
from  “inhibiting  a foster 
growth  in  the  housebuild- 
ing sector”. 

These  changes  have  been 
enthusiastically  embraced 
by  the  new  Government. 
Building  in  the  countryside 
is  infinitely  more  lucrative 
than  building  in  the  towns. 
Richard  Caborn’s 
announcement  Is  a bonanza 
for  developers.  Their  fabu- 
lous profits  will  be  our 
irreparable  loss. 
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Short,  simple  and  radical 

Don’t  smother  the  minimum  wage  in  small  print 


THE  NATIONAL  minimum  wage  is  one 
of  the  Government’s  most  radical  pro- 
posals and  it  is  important  that  minis- 
ters get  it  right  Handled  property  it 
could  relieve  poverty  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  income  scale  without  rekindling 
inflation.  Handled  badly  — for  example 
if  the  minimum  wage  is  set  too  high  — 
it  could  trigger  a fresh  wave  of  redun- 
dancies and  a beggar-my-neighbour 
round  of  wage  increases  as  other 
groups  of  workers  try  to  restore  their 
lost  differentials.  Judging  by  the  letter 
from  Margaret  Beckett,  Secretary  for 
Trade  and  Industry  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  (disclosed  in  today’s 
Guardian)  the  Government  could  still 
go  off  the  tracks.  In  the  letter  it  is 
claimed  that  Peter  Mandelson  has 
asked  whether  exemptions  from  the 
minimum  wage  should  be  extended  to 
the  regions,  certain  sectors  or  smaller 
companies.  This  is  a tempting  option 
(endorsed  by  the  Liberal  Democrats)  on 
the  grounds  that  some  regions  are 
much  richer  than  others  and  labour- 
intensive  companies  in  some  sectors 
couldn’t  continue  in  existence  if  they 
had  to  pay  the  same  minimum  wage  as 
richer  companies. 

Tempting  but  wrong.  The  National 
Minimum  Wage  should  be  Just  that 
Once  exemptions  are  granted  there  is 
no  saying  where  it  will  all  end.  The  | 
NMW  is  as  much  ethical  as  it  is  eco- 
nomic: it  is  the  wage  below  which  it  is  I 
not  right  to  employ  people  wherever 
they  live  and  in  whatever  industry.  It 
must  be  simple  and  universally  under- 
stood so  that  crafty  employers  can't 
resort  to  the  small  print  to  justify 
evasion  or  move  down  the  street  to 
qualify  for  lower  wages.  If  the  price  of 
uniformity  is  that  the  NMW  itself  is 
lower  than  it  otherwise  might  have 
been  then  so  be  it  It  is  better  that  the 
minimum  wage  be  set  slightly  lower 
than  expectations  so  a track  record  can 
be  established  than  set  at  a rate  so  high 


1 that  the  whole  experiment  backfires. 

This  doesn’t  mean  that  there 
| shouldn’t  he  any  exceptions  at  all, 
merely  that  they  shouldn’t  jeopardise 
the  concept  of  a single  minimum  level 
The  Low  Pay  Commission  has  quite 
rightly  been  asked  to  consider  whether 
young  people  should  be  excluded  from 
the  minimum  until  they  axe  in  their 
mid  twenties.  There  might  be  a case  if  it 
could  be  proved  to  boost  employment 
by  encouraging  companies  to  take  on 
more  young  people.  This  will  inevitably 
produce  anomalies  like  youngsters, 
working  side  by  side  with  only  a year 
or  two  difference  in  their  ages  yet 
getting  different  pay.  This  sort  of  thing 
can  be  lived  with  and  will  in  any  case 
solve  itself  over  time.  What  can’t  be 
tolerated  is  companies  taking  young- 
sters on  for  a few  years  only  to  sack 
them  just  before  they  reach  the  age  at 
which  the  full  minimum  would  be  paid. 

The  Government  should  move 
quickly  to  establish  the  minimum  wage 
if  only  because  the  economy  is  starting 
to  experience  a shortage  of  labour  so 
that  anyone  enough  unfortunate  to  lose 
their  job  as  a result  of  its  introduction 
might  more  easily  find  another  job 
elsewhere.  Indeed,  on  an  optimistic  sce- 
nario, the  introduction  of  toe  NMW  and 
the  Government’s  welfare-to-work 
schemes  early  next  year  might  so  im- 
prove the  supply  of  labour  that  the 
economy  might  be  able  to  be  run  at  a 
slightly  fester  speed  without  rekindling 
inflation.  The  trouble  is  that  those- dis- 
placed by  the  minimum  wage  won’t 
necessarily  have  the  skills  needed 
where  labour  shortages  are  reported. 
Some  of  toe  welfare-to-work  projects  do 
involve  training  or  retraining.  The 
question  is  whether  the  training  pro- 
grammes can  respond  rapidly  enough 
to  toe  emergent  skills  shortages.  The 
obvious  solution  to  this  is  a rapid- 
response  retraining  initiative  to  reskill 
people  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  two  faces  of  drug  abuse 

Local  action  in  the  community  is  needed  for  persistent  cases 


LAST  WEEK  toe  Joseph  Rowntree 
Foundation  published  a report  urging 
policy-makers  to  stop  stereotyping  il- 
licit drug  users  — most  were  sociable, 
sensible  and  able  to  control  their  habit 
Yesterday  Action  on  Addiction,  a lead- 
ing research  charity,  filled  in  the  other 
side  of  the  picture:  a doubling  in  the 
number  of  heroin  users  in  the  last  three 
years  as  the  price  of  heroin  has  halved 
in  the  last  decade.  The  charity  pointed 
to  a new  study  of  children  in  a deprived 
Glasgow  area  where  over  a quarter  of 
12  to  14-year-olds  had  experimented 
with  at  least  three  illicit  drugs.  This 
was  much  higher  than  earlier  studies 
but  toe  researchers  had  been  able  to 
involve  children  who  had  dropped  out 
of  school.  The  price  reduction  in  heroin 
has  meant  many  more  young  people 
can  afford  to  spend  the  £5  to  £10  to  try 
out  the  drug  with  some  later  becoming 
hooked  on  a habit  that  costs  £30-a-day  to 
finance.  The  latest  report  is  in  line  with 
Home  Office  research  which  shows  that 
a fifth  of  all  people  arrested  in  Britain 
are  on  heroin.  Tins  would  put  the 
number  of  regular  users  in  excess  of 
300,000  compared  to  the  45,000  regis- 
tered addicts. 

There  may  seem  to  be  a contradiction 
between  last  week’s  and  this  week's 
reports  but  that  is  too  simplistic.  What 
toe  reports  underline  is  toe  compli- 
cated character  of  illicit  drug  use  in 
Britain.  Last  week's  report  did  not  deny 
there  were  problem  users.  What  it 
wanted  policy-makers  to  recognise  was 
that  the  majority  of  young  people  used 


non  narcotic  drugs  and  usually  grew 
out  of  toe  habit  by  their  early  20s.  Both 
reports  emphasised  that  too  much  was 
being  spent  on  enforcement  and  too 
little  on  prevention,  education  and 
treatment  Both  believed  current  harm- 
reduction  programmes  were  ill-con- 
ceived and  ineffective.  Yesterday's 
report  described  "underconfident 
teachers  providing  abstinence-orien- 
tated messages  to  incredulous  and  un- 
interested audiences." 

Like  last  week’s  study.  Action  on 
Addiction  reject  the  idea  of  a national 
programme  and  want  local  community 
strategies  instead.  This  message  has 
already  been  taken  on  board  by  the 
Drugs  Czar,  Keith  Hellawell,  who  be- 
gins work  in  January.  What  is  worth 
revisiting  is  the  old  idea  of  GP  prescrib- 
ing, which  helped  keep  heroin  under 
control,  until  it  was  abandoned  in 
favour  of  an  unsuccessful  American- 
style  “war  on  drugs”.  A few  psychia- 
trists still  pursue  this  strategy,  even 
though  it  was  controversially  stopped 
on  Merseyside  with  disastrous  results 
for  the  patients  involved.  Yesterday’s 
report  calls  for  more  shared  care  be- 
tween specialist  services  and  GPs  — 
including  special  training  for  pharma- 
cists to  reduce  the  risks  associated  with 
heroin  substitute  drugs  like  metha- 
done. Even  more  ambitious  schemes 
have  been  using  the  families  of  drug 
users  in  treatment  and  education  pro- 
jects. Here  is  another  front  on  which 
both  reports  agree:  using  the  strong  ties 
between  users  and  their  families. 


Changing  the  face  of  Britain 

Pity  that  so  many  millennium  projects  won’t  be  built  on  time 


NAME  toe  man  who  will  have  the 
biggest  architectural  impact  on  toe 
British  landscape  in  the  last  1,000  years. 
No,  not  Wren,  nor  Prince  Charles,  nor 
Richard  Rogers.  His  name  is  John 
Major,  founder  of  toe  lottery.  It  may  be 
an  arbitrary  calendrical  calculation  but 
no  other  event  will  have  such  a pro- 
found effect  architecturally  as  the  forth- 
coming millennium.  Yesterday  the  Mil- 
lennium Commission  — one  of  the  five 
good  causes  which  split  28p  of  each 
lottery  pound  — announced  its  final  70 
projects  bringing  toe  total  to  almost  200 
on  2,800  sites  at  a cost  of  £1,200  million. 
This  latest  batch  includes  new  public 
squares  in  Leeds,  York  and  Coventry, 
new  bridges  over  toe  rivers  Tyne  and 
Thames,  and  a stunning  new  spa  com- 
plex in  toe  centre  of  Bath,  which  will 
allow  the  country’s  only  naturally-oc- 
curring hot  springs  to  be  made  avail- 
able again.  There  are  more  than  3,500 
working  spas  on  the  continent  of 


Europe.  Now  we  will  have  one  of  our 
own.  Not  everyone  is  happy.  There  are 
the  rejected  applicants.  Only  three  of 
the  14  "regional  landmark”  projects  are 
expected  to  be  ready  by  January  l 2000. 
And  the  cost  of  the  Greenwich  Dome 
continues  to  rise.  But  there  is  plenty  to 
celebrate  at  every  level  of  society.  What 
is  happening  locally  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  major  national  projects:  400 
new  or  renovated  village  halls,  122 
miles  of  canals  and  waterways  cleared, 
100  new  town  fountains  and  1,000  new 
forest  sites.  Then  there  is  the  £4  million 
to  donate  245  Everyman  Library  classic 
titles  into  all  4,500  state  secondary 
schools.  Before  the  whingers  ask  why 
the  Culture  Secretary  has  given  a com- 
mercial company  such  a cosy  monop- 
oly, the  publisher  is  subsidising  the 
deal  with  another  £4  million.  Indeed 
matching  funds  mean  the  Millennium 
Commission  has  generated  £3  billion  of 
social  investment. 


UNIVERSAL  INTRODUCTION  OF  MUSEUM  CHARGES  BY  2000 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

Julie  Burchiii comesin  forabuse 


On  readers  ard 
clarifications 


JULIE  Burchiii’ a irratio- 
nalism never  ceases  to 
astound  me.  Her  rage 
against  the  art  world  (Death 
of  innocence,  November  11} 
makes  the  fetal  Haw  of  all 
those  who  have  called  for 
some  sort  of  “action”  to  be 
taken  against  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy's Sensation  exhibition. 
Marcus  Harvey’s  painting 
Myra  is  not  “evil",  it  is  an 
inanimate  object 
Neither  it,  nor  its  painter, 
committed  any  criminal  acts 
against  children,  hi  no  way 
do  they  encourage  child 
abuse  or  condone  it  Burchiii, 
it  appears,  would  have  us 
return  to  the  days  when  a 
horse  and  cart  were  put  on 
trial  for  running  a pedestrian 
over. 

Or  maybe  it  is  me  who  is 
“out  of  time"  After  all,  there 
was  the  demolition  of  those 
evil  buildings,  the  Dunblane 
school  gym  and  the  Wests' 
“house  of  horror",  presum- 
ably as  lessons  to  any  other 
buildings  that  ■ might  have 
wished  to  host  such  eviL  And 
there  was  that  crusade 
against  cutlery,  culminating 
in  an  amnesty  for  naughty 
knives. 

Any  reasonable  person 
understands  the  difference 
between  a painting  and  a 
murderer,  as  much  as  they  do 
between  reasoned  argument 
and  Burchill's  hysterical 
misanthropy. 

Richard  Sed ley, 

82  Colston  Street, 

Bristol  BS8  5BB. 

THE  issue  of  sexual  images 
of  children  in  works  of  art 
is  complex  (though  no  doubt 
Burchiii  would  attribute  this 


viewpoint  to  the  fact  that  1 am 
male)  and  we  require  more 
than  the  knowledge  that  cer- 
tain things  make  Burch m 
“want  to  vomit".  Bfle  Is  all 
She  hag  to  Win  riahflft* 

and  for  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to 
protect  both  freedom  of  ex- 
pression for  artists  and  free- 
dom from  exploitation  for 
children  there  is  a real  need 
for  more  subtle  voices  than 
Julie  Burchill’s. 

Scott  Derek. 

46  Stafford  Road, 

Brighton. 

UNLIKE  Julie  Borchin.  I 
see  nothing  “strange” 
about  taking  photographs  of 
one's  children  ngkoii  Almost 
every  parent  with  access  to  a 
camera  must  have  taimn  such 
a photograph  at  some  point  It 
is  almost  unavoidable  as 
young  children  seem  to  enjoy 
running  around  in  various 
states  of  . undress. 

In  many  cases  it  is  the  reac- 
tion illustrated  by  Burchiii 
that  Is  more  threatening  to 
children.  A disturbing  exam- 
ple or  this  occurred  when  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  repro- 
duced and  censored  a nude 


photograph  of  the  photogra- 
pher Sally  Mann’s  then  four- 
year-old  daughter,  Virginia. 
The  paper  added  black  bars  to 
cover  up  her  nipples  «nd  geni- 
tal area,  as  wail  as  her  eyas.  A 
confused  and  annoyed  Vir- 
ginia wrote  to  the  paper  to  tell 
them:  “I  don’t  like  the  way 
you  crossed  me  out”.  Mann 
reported  that,  after  this,  Vir- 
ginia began  covering  herself 
up  and  refused  to  be  photo- 
graphed nude  for  a white 
Jo  Wheatley. 

2 Buckingham  Street 
Bristol  BS33PF. 

JULIE  expressed  so  many 
Of  my  feelings.  EhflHrpn 
are  not  sexual,  they  are  sen- 
suaL  The  difference  is  intent. 
Children  explore  their  bodies 
from  the  first  moment  their 
thumb  goes  into  their  mouth 
and  it’s  enjoyable. 

When  they  explore  their 
genitals  they  are  not  being 
sexoaL  They  are  being  sen- 
sual. When  an  adult  inter- 
prets their  actums  as  sexual 
it's  because  that  is  what  the 
adult  is  feeling;  not  toe  child. 
The  rale  of  toe  adult  is  to  keep 
toe  boundaries,  protect  the 
child  from  being  escalated 


AhJDTHVT  L/M/GHINQ 
CAVALIER'  HE  should 
BE  HtS  HEAO 

lhi  SffWE/ 


into  ammai  relationships.  AU 
the  power  in  an  aduZt/chiia 
relationship  is  with  toe  adult. 

If  toe  beauty  and  the  inno- 
cence of  children  is  seen  as  a 
sexual  challenge;  if  a child 
isn’t  safe  in  his/her  own  bed 
from  sexual  predators,  and  if 
this  is  acceptable  to  society 
because  the  results  are  “art", 
then  God  help  us  alL 
Soo  Brookstone. 

57  Shrewsbury  Road. 

London  E7  8AJ. 

FOR  heaven’s  sake,  wbec 
will  the  British  learn  to 
look  at  art?  The  trite  tabloid 
outrage  marshalled  by  the 
ever-subtle  Julie  Burchiii  is 
truly  depressing  to  read.  Her 
populist  attack  on  Marcus 
Harvey's  Myra  Is  a marvel  of 
insensitivity  masquerading  as 
insight  It  surely  doesn't  take 
too  much  imagination  to  see 
that  toe  painting  contrasts  the 
iconic  ruthlessness  of  Hind- 
ley’s  much-reproduced  mug 
shot  with.  small,!  iter  ally 
hand-made,  traces  of  human 
presence.  The  huge  size  of  the 
image  reduces  any  viewer  to 
toe  powerless  position  of  a 
child.  How  does  this  glamorise 
child  abuse?  Rather  it  helps  us 
experience  its  very 
inhumanity. 

Paul  Barlow. 

Department  of  Historical 
and  Critical  Studies. 
University  of  Northumbria. 

IF  YOU  could  find  someone 
to  write  something  coherent 
and  cogent  on  paedophilia  it 
will  be  welcome.  Till  then 
please  spare  us. 

Arthur  Arnold. 

32  Farfield  Road, 

Shipley  BD184QP. 


New  sleaze 


ISN’T  New  Sleaze  marvell- 
ous? One  makes  a substan- 
tial ''donation"  to  the  party,  a 
favourable  decision  is  made, 
there  is  a great  fuss  and  Min- 
isters hurry  to  press  brown 
envelopes  into  one's  hand. 
The  Tories  may  have  pio- 
neered corruption  bat  they 
never  offered  a money-back 
guarantee. 

(Dr)  Barry  O Hughes. 

19  Comiston  Drive. 

Edinburgh  EH109QR. 

ARE  people  wbo  watch  For- 
mula One  less  likely  to 
smoke  than  people  who  watch 
ice-hockey,  cricket,  darts  or 
snooker?  Would  ice  hockey 
have  been  able  to  retain  the 
B&H  cup  if  the  sport  had  been 
able  to  join  tbe  1000  club? 

Would  any  of  these  sports 
have  been  able  to  retain  their 
tobacco  related  sponsorship  if 
they  had  been  able  to  donate 
one  million  pounds?  T have  no 
wish  for  any  sport  to  be  spon- 
sored by  tobacco,  but  spoken 
principles  six  months  ago 
seem  to  have  turned  into 
financial  principals. 

Elliott  Hail. 

24  Lismore  Road, 

Meersbrook, 

Sheffield. 

SO  — motor  racing  escapes 
the  tobacco  advertising 
ban  promised  in  tbe  Labour 
manifesto  and  Ecclestone  gets 
his  money  back.  Are  we,  the 
voters,  going  to  get  our  votes 
back  to  try  again?  And  If  the 
government  lets  Bernie  Ec- 
clestone have  his  cake,  will  he 
give  toe  million  pounds  to 
cancer  charities? 

Ian  Button. 

19  Goitside, 

Booth,  Luddenden, 

Halifax 

k/HY  can't  the  million 
V pounds  be  given  to  an 
ti-smoking  charity?  If  the 
ly  people  with  any  real  in- 
lence  are  lobbyists,  the 
iney  could  then  be  used  to 
y one  of  them  to  get  the  gov- 
lment  to  reverse  a decision 
lose  validity  now  looks 
stty  dubious, 
trick  Howell, 
outhem  Road, 
ndon  N2. 


Oxbridge:  degree  of  privilege 


YOUR  report  an  Sir  Christo- 
pher Ball’s  remarks 
regarding  toe  negotiating  po- 
sition that  be  took  during  toe 
1980s  on  behalf  of  Oxford  will, 
however  much  the  university 
denies  It,  adversely  affect  the 
funding  decision  that  is 
shortly  due  to  be  taken  (Ox- 
bridge accused  of  corruption 
on  subsidies,  November  12). 

The  image  of  a grasping 
body  stuffed  frill  of  already 
over-privileged  tafft  obtaining 
extra  money  that  they  were 
seemingly  not  entitled  to  is 
not  one  that  will  sit  well  with 
that  of  a university  claiming 


toe  status  quo  or  extinction. 
Moreover,  a government  com- 
mitted to  raising  the  stan- 
dards across  tbe  board  educa- 
tionally will  seize  on  bis 
comments  as  evidence  enough 
to  effectively  dismember  Ox- 
bridge, absolving  them  of  the 
need  to  prove  their  case. 

The  forgotten  factor  of  all 

this  is  that  of  the  students.  No 
one  wants  to  say  It  but  remov- 
ing college  fees  and,  in  effect 
forcing  Oxbridge  colleges  to 
charge  exorbitant  sums  over 
and  above  the  tuition  fees  will 
ensure  that  toe  gradual  equal- 
ity of  the  state/prtvate  school 
pupil  entrance  ratio  that  was 
being  achieved  will  immedi- 
ately be  put  back,  consigning 
Oxbridge  to  Brides  head-era  Ir- 
relevance in  the  21st  century. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  timing  of  Ball's  comments 
suggest  that  he  is  only  inter- 
ested in  undoing  all  of  the  lob- 
bying that  has  been  under- 
taken by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  the  last  few 
months.  As  Chancellor  of 
Derby  University  he  certainly 
has  a vested  interest  In  seeing 
his  institution's  possible  sub- 
sidy increase. 

Should  this  be  allowed  to  in- 
fluence any  decision  which 
has  the  capacity  to  radically 
alter  the  nature  of  one  of  Brit- 
ain’s few  remaining  brand 
leaders — a concept  which  the 
Prime  Minister  has  been  ped- 
dling hard  in  tbe  last  few 
weeks? 

Rlshi  Dastidar. 

Editor, 

CberweO. 

7 St  Aldate’s. 

Oxford  OX1 1DL. 


THE  self-interest  expressed 
by  a number  of  Oxbridge 
dons  (Letters,  November  13) 
was  a revelation.  It  Is  at  last 
apparent  why  the  alleged  elite 
of  academia  were  not  to  be 
seen  defending  any  of  the 
attacks  on  (higher)  education 
during  toe  past  two  decades. 

Their  only  concern,  it 
seems.  Is  to  protect  their  (and 
their  students’)  privileges  by 
maintaining  an  additional 
tuition  fee.  If,  as  the  dons  sug- 
gest, toe  system  operated  in 
Oxbridge  Is  better  than  those 
operated  elsewhere,  the  only 
logical  conclusion  to  New 
Labour's  pledge  of  “educa- 
tion, education,  education"  is 
that  the  system  should  be 
adopted  throughout  the  uni- 
versity sector,  with  binding 
to  match. 

(Dr)  Eddy  Waller. 

28  Exeter  Road, 

Southsea,  Hants. 

I SUSPECT  that  in  quoting 
tbe  College  fee  figures  for  St 
John's  College,  Oxford,  John 
Carvel  was  a)  comparing  ap- 
ples with  pears,  and  b)  using 
strange  arithmetic  to  reach 
his  conclusion  that  the  fee 
has  risen  by  7 y2  per  cent  in 
real  value  since  1978.  The  fee 
for  my  own  college.  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge. 

(comprising  the  same  ele- 
ments as  tbe  current  fee)  was 
£1,040  in  1978;  for  1997/98  it  i$ 
£2,784.  If  the  1978  figure  is  ad- 
justed for  changes  in  toe  RPI 
over  toe  intervening  period 
(the  common  yardstick  for  in- 
flation), the  current  fee  is 
worth  85.3  per  cent  of  the  1978 
figure,  ie  a fell  in  its  real 
value  of  nearly  15  per  cent 
However,  there  is  a sepa- 
rate prices  Index  to  measure 
changes  in  the  value  of  money 
spent  in  higher  education, 
namely  toe  Higher  Education 
Pay  and  Prices  Index 
(HEPPI).  If  toe  1978  figure  Is 
adjusted  for  subsequent 
changes  in  toe  HEPPI,  the 
current  fee  is  worth  just  6&8 
per  cent  of  the  1978  figure,  Le. 
a real  value  fall  of  3l  per  cent 
Charles  Larkum. 

Chairman,  Cambridge 
Bursars’  Committee, 

Sidney  Sussex  College. 
Cambridge  CB23HU. 


The  real  score 

CONTRARY  to  Carol 
Hughes’  belief  (Letters, 
November  6).  Vivien  Duffield 
is  on  record  stating  to  the 
Select  Committee  that  she 
wants  to  see  the  Royal  Opera 
Houe  accessible  to  everyone. 
Her  goal  is  two  million  visi- 
tors from  across  the  country 
in  our  first  year  after  re-open- 
ing- It  is  not  that  she  is  “tak- 
ing” people's  money,  rather 
thousands  from  all  walks  of 
life  are  giving,  because  they 
love  opera  and  ballet  and  want 
to  see  It  continue  at  Covent 
Garden.  Many  or  those  would 
not  give  unless  they  were 
matching  public  funds.  The 
“proletariat"  buy  Lottery  tick- 
ets in  the  hope  or  winning  the 
jackpot,  not  because  Mrs  Duf- 
field forces  them  to. 

Keith  Cooper, 

Director  of  Sales 
and  Broadcasting, 

Royal  Opera  House, 

Covent  Garden . 


A Country  Diary 


DOES  the  arrival  of  tie 
new  Readers'  Editor  aid 
his  “Corrections  and  Cferf- 
ications"  column  sound  tie 
death  knell  of  that  particulff 
and  mach-loved  form  of  ooi- 
trlbution  to  your  letters  pagi 
the  amusing  response  to  ai 
innocent  error? 

Surely  more  fun  could  bt 
had  with  your  mislabelling  cfl 
a photograph  of  the  Sheldon- 
ian  as  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum (Corrections  and  Clari- 
fications, November  13)  or  the 
insertion  of  ARAFAT  instead 
of  ARARAT  In  the  crossword 
solution  (November  6)  than 
an  apologetic  Factual 
correction? 

Please  reassure  your  read- 
ers that  they  can  continue  to 
look  to  tbe  letters  page  for 
these  delights. 

Peter  Barnes. 

21  Hanmer  Road, 

Milton  Keynes. 

Bucks  MK6  3AY. 

( You  can  feel  reassured- Ed.) 

WAS  your  Leader  (Novem- 
ber 13)  on  advertise- 
ments featuring  women  not 
perhaps  myopic?  The  ad-men 
are  not  out  to  make  cultural 
statements  about  what 
women  can  do  if  they’re  not 
watched  over.  Rather,  they 
are  playing  on  tremors  in  toe 
shady  parts  of  our  hearts  in 
order  to  get  women  and  men 
to  spend  money  on  things  we 
do  not  need. 

T Hutchison  McFadden. 

46  Ladbroke  Grove. 

London  Wll  2PA. 

JONATHAN  Glancey 

clearly  has  no  understand- 
ing of  toe  sensitivities  of  chic 
French  footwear  (Summit  of 
New  Britain's  dreams.  No- 
vember 7).  The  soles  of  M 
Chirac  and  M Jospin's  chic 
leather  shoes  did  not  have  to 
kiss  [New  British]  “standard 
issue  developers  grey  fitted 
carpet".  The  more  sensitive 
Francophile  observer  would 
have  noticed  how  their  soles 
leapt  for  joy  to  be  once  again 
kissing  luxurious,  sophisti- 
cated French  carpet,  Sommer 
carpet 
NickTreaey. 

Sommer  Limited, 

Berry  Hill  Industrial  Estate, 
Droltwich, 

Worcs  WR9  9AB. 

LACKING  both  late  buses 
and  all-night  public  toilets, 
Bolton's  vaunted  24-hour  econ- 
omy will  be  off-limits  to  all 
those  without  cast-iron  conti- 
nence and  a car  (Town  to  open 

all  hours.  November  8). 

Allan  Horsfall. 

91A  Longcauseway, 

Bolton  BL49BW. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appe£ 
Please  supply  a lull  address 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  The 
rare  bird,  Wilson’s  Phalarope, 
which  breeds  on  the  Ameri- 
can prairies  took  up  resi- 
dence for  two  days  at  Cress- 
well  pond.  "We  have  not  seen 
one  here  for  12  years,"  said 
fen  Douglas  of  Northumber- 
land Wildlife  Trust.  “At  this 
tune  of  year  they  are  nor- 
mally in  Argentina.  It  must 
have  been  blown  off  course 
and  come  in  to  rest  at  Drur- 
!•■?  * went  down  imme- 

diately to  peer  out  of  the  ex- 
cellent hides  that  have  been 
constructed  there  but  did  not 
see  toe  bird.  However,  there 
were  plenty  of  others,  this  is 
reported  to  be  the  best  year  at 
Cresswen  for  migratory  bird 
species  for  many  seasons 

Hauxley  is  the  site  of  aformer 

opencast  coal  mine  which 
was  landscaped  to  the  Trust’s 
specifications  by  British  Coal 
to  produce  a Jake  witojs- 
fends.  There  are  now  five  bird 

SfJS:  ? found  a common 
lizard  in  the  marram  grass  on 
the  coast  which  must  be  un- 
usual in  late  autumn.  Sadly 
oiled  buds,  especially  guiliel 
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COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  13 


Matthew  Normal 


Concern  mounts  (bat 
when,  you  might  *»kt 
does  it  not?)  over  my 
sane  and  rational  friend 
Paul  Johnson.*  it  appears 
that  Paul  has  invented — or 
at  the  very  least,  acceded  to 
the  Invention  of—  a false- 
hood about  himself!  In  the 
author's  notes  for  hfa  mag- 
nificent new  book  A History 
OfThe  American  People 
(ECT  Books,  £25),  he  does 
get  several  facts  absolutely 
tight  (the  year  ofhis  birth, 
for  example.  Is  spot  on). 
However,  a rather  cuxloas 
statement  slips  in  below: 
*‘Hehas  been  an  adviser  to 
Margaret  Thatcher,”  it  says, 
"and,  more  recently,  to 
Tony  Blair.”  This  Is  most 
odd.  Downing  Street  has 
recently  denied  that  Paul 

Johnson  was  or  is  an  “ad- 
viser” to  Mr  Blair.  I have 
invited  Paul  to  discuss  this 
porkie  pie  with  me  on  CNN, 

ABC,  NBC  and  L!v«  TV — all 
of  which  would  be  thrilled  to 
broadcast  such  a debate — 
but  he  has  thus  far  declined 
to  accept.  Until  he  does  so,  I 
can  think,  of  no  good  reason 
not  to  refer  to  him  as  Brit- 
ain's Potties!  Porker. 


AFTER  yesterday’s 
item  about  Andrew 
Marr’s  fine  joke  at 
Vincent  Hanna's  mpmndai 
service— Andrew  lauded 
Mr  Hanna  for  “risking  his 
job  for  his  trade  mton  activ- 
ities” — a former  Indepe- 
dent  Journalist  is  moved  to 
ring.  The  caller  remembers 
an  Incident  in  Andrew's 
first  week  as  editor.  “He 
summoned  onion  ring- 
leaders to  a meeting,  and 
asked  them  all  to  sign  a let- 
ter renouncing  NDJ  activi- 
ties, ” he  recalls.  “Someone 
said:  ‘You  know  people  have 
died  for  the  right  to  join 
unions,  don’t  you  Andrew?* 
He  scowled  and  walked 
away." 


FTER  a brief  post- 
ponement due  to  the 
i arrival  of  Double 
Trouble,  the  latest  novel 
from  the  authors  of  Splashl, 
we  now  return  to  Busking 
With  Bagpipes,  a classic 
from  Alastair  Campbell’s 

days  with  Rnrnm  magazine, 

We  rejoin  All  outside  a 
supermarket  in  Rotterdam, 
where  he  is  approached  by  a 
young  woman.  She  hands 
him  her  leather  belt — and 
then,  writes  Mr  Tony  Blair’s 
press  chief,  “her  head  disap- 
peared, and  the  next  I knew 
of  her  was  a gentle  lick  along 
my  penis,  which  responded 
and  rose.  Tie  me  in,’ shear*, 
dered,  and  this  I did,  tight- 
ening the  grip  of  my  kilt  as 
the  gentle  licks”  (steady 
now)  “became  long  slippery 
sucks.  She  bit  at  pubic  hairs 
as  her  warm . . bat  no 
more.  I am  late  for  an  ap- 
pointment with  Dr  Bromide. 


A JOINT  nomination 
MW  for  November’s  PC 
i^^mBrmns  is  made  for 
two  officers  in  North  York- 
shire. Police  magazine 
reports  that  Grassmgton’s 
Kevin  Franks  recently  went 
on  patrol  In  the  station’s 
four-wheel-drive  vehicle, 
and  filled  it  with  £37  of  un- 
leaded petrol . . .an ecologi- 
cally sound  manoeuvre,  but 
technically  not  a success 
since  the  car  takes  dieseL 
When  it  spluttered  to  a step, 
Sgt  Franks  had  it  to  wed  to  a 
nearby  dealer,  where  the 
tank  was  drained  and 
enough  diesel  to  get  it  back 
to  the  nick  inserted.  It  was  at 
this  point  that  PC  Tony 
Waddington,  who  had  come 
to  collect  it,  became  so  con- 
cerned that  the  fuel  gauge 
was  so  low  that  he  drove 
straight  to  the  nearest  gar- 
age, and  stuck  in  £25  cd*.  . . 
yes,  you’ve  guessed  it . . . un- 
leaded petroL  Helmets  offi 


R Tony  Blair  has 
been  answering 
written  questions 
about  a powerful  force  in 
Government  policy  making. 


When  Tory  MP  NIckHaw- 
ktos  asked  “what  use  he 
makes  of  information  from 
focus  groups”,  Mr  Blair  ex- 
plained: “The  Government, 
like  its  predecessor,  moni- 
tors  public  opinion  in.  a num- 
ber of  ways.”  Arguably,  the 
reply  to  the  follow-up — 
requesting  a list  of  those 
who  supply  him  with  the 
focus-group  data — was 
more  dazzling  stilt  The 
Government  monitors  pub- 
hc  opinion,”  wrote  the  PM, 
“to  a number  of  ways.” 

Good  to  see  New  labour’s 
inking  its  "deep  commit- 
ment” to  freedom  of  infor- 
mation so  seriously. 


jn  SINISTER  omen  for 
A one  of  the  more  em- 
^^batded  public  institu- 
tions reaches  our  attention: 
this  year’s  National  Librar- 
ies Week  is  sponsored  by 
Andrex. 


Shame  of  France’s 
undignified  guilt 


Commentary 


Paul 

Webster 


M 


AURICE  PAPON’S 
trial  In  Bordeaux 
for  second-world- 
war  crimes  against 
humanity  while  serving  the 
Vichy  regime  is  beading  not 
so  much  towards  a miscar- 
riage of  justice  as  a miscar- 
riage of  history.  After  more 
than  a month  of  confused 
hearings  there  is  still  no  con- 
sensus over  whether  it  is  Pa- 
pon, Vichy  or  the  whole  of 
France  that  is  being  judged. 

This  is  by  Car  the  most  dis- 
turbing of  the  three  trials  of 
its  ldnd  I have  reported,  start- 
ing with  the  SS  chief  Klaus 
Barbie  in  Lyons  in  1967  and 
then  his  Vichy  militia  hench- 
man, Paul  Touvier,  at  Ver- 
sailles seven  years  later.  Both 
were  condemned  to  life  im- 


prisonment, dying  in  jail,  and 
even  though  judicial  rules 
were  twisted  to  ensure  con- 
victions there  was  no  doubt 
these  men  were  racists  who 
enjoyed  murdering  Jews. 

in  Barbie's  case,  Che  most 
interesting  outcome  was  an 
end  to  reticence  In  punishing 
old  men  for  barbaric  acts  of 
so  many  years  before.  Evi- 
dence revealed  the  suffering 
of  survivors  still  mourning 
dead  children  and  parents.  As 
there  is  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions for  grief;  why  should 
there  be  for  crimes  that  still 
torture  today? 

Touvier's  case  confirmed 
the  complicity  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Vichy  anti-Semi- 
tism, leading  to  the  bishops' 
admission  of  guilt  that  has 
begun  a process  of  repentance 
by  other  bodies  like  the  police 
and  doctors. 

Papon’s  case  Is  more  com- 
plex. As  a senior  official  res- 
ponsible for  Jewish  affairs  in 
occupied  Bordeaux,  be  never 
personally  took  part  in  mur- 
ders. Between  1942  and  1944, 
1,560  Jews,  including  200  chil- 
dren. were  sent  to  the  Drancy 
concentration  camp  near 
Paris  for  deportation  after  he 


allegedly  signed  documents 
ordering  police  round-ups, 
either  through  zeal  or 
cowardice. 

Those  plain  tiffs  who  feel 
that  Papon  alone  should  be 
the  focus  of  a fair  trial  have 
already  lost  by  default.  The 
Bordeaux  proceedings  are  an 
undignified  show  where  evl- 


all  counts,  which  is  doubtful, 
he  will  never  go  to  prison  be 
cause  of  his  astute  exploita- 
tion ofhis  heart  condition. 

As  for  judging  Vichy,  the 
prosecution  case  has  long 
been  done  convincingly  in  a 
torrent  of  books  since  at- 
tempts to  prosecute  senior  P6- 
minW  rrfTW^inig  began  about 
20  years  ago  before  finally 
overcoming  obstruction  by 
the  late  President  Francois 
Mitterrand  on  behalf  of  his 
forma:  Vichy  colleagues  and 
friends. 

Those  who  don't  know  by 
now  what  happened  in  those 
dark  years,  don’t  want  to 
know.  A court  parade  of  his- 
torians and  pnWfffwms  hnft 
only  served  to  obscure  facts 
by  needless  polemics  that 
have  notably  tom  apart  the 
Gaullist  movement. 

Although  there  are  at  least 


For  50  years,  France  has  been  dodging 
the  question  of  responsibility  for  the 
murder  of  75,000  Jews  who  believed 
in  the  Revolutionary  ideals  of  refuge 


dence  is  perverted  by  quarrel- 
some prosecution  lawyers, 
often  joining  street  protests, 
and  where  witnesses  speak 
(endentiously  to  the  press 
and  broadcast  emotional 
pleas  for  revenge. 

A media  and  publishing 
splurge  has  already  found  Pa- 
pon guilty  through  a lad:  of 
objectivity  that  would  have 
wrecked  the  principle  of  fair 
reporting  if  the  hearing  was 
held  under  British  laws.  But 
even  If  Papon  Is  convicted  on 


six  weeks  to  go  before  a ver- 
dict, there  is  a dull  libeling 
that  the  trial  has  taken 
France  backwards.  But  the 
Papon  case  could  still  be  res- 
cued from  a disreputable  judi- 
cial by-way  by  concentrating 
on  two  issues,  one  contempo- 
rary, the  other  historic. 

If  the  hwftHwg  aids  with  a 
dear  definition  of  the  bound- 
aries between  conscience  and 
duty  in  the  dvfl  service  at 
of  crisis  interna- 
tional precedents  win  be  set 


that  were  overlooked  at  Nu- 
remberg, providing  guide- 
lines that  would  serve  in 
dozens  of  countries  where  the 
complacent  functionary's  pen 
is  more  murderous  than  the 
machine  gun. 

To  arrive  at  that  much 
needed  definition,  the  court 
mi  iot  first  decide  on  the  true 
hierarchy  of  responsibility. 
For  more  than  50  years, 
France  has  been  dodging  this 
question  in  relation  to  the 
murder  of 75,000  Jews  who  be- 
lieved in  the  Revolutionary 
ideals  of  a land  of  refoge.  All 
five  presidents  of  the  fifth 
republic  have  added  to  this 
evasion.  Including  Jacques 
rjiirnr  when  he  condemned 
Vichy  as  a criminal  regime 
two  years  ago  for  its  anti- 
semitism. 

The  namp  of  Philippe  P6- 
tain,  head  of  state,  was  not 
mentioned,  although  Pgtain 
was  condemned  far  treason  in 
1945  and  died  in  prison.  But 
the  Jewish  deportations  were 
hardly  referred  to  at  his  trial, 
ignoring  the  fact  that  his  en- 
tourage was  fanatically  anti- 
Semitic. 

Reluctance  to  cvmdpmn  this 
grandfatheriy  first-world-war 
hero  as  a coward  or  a villain 
is  stOl  so  strong  today  that 

many  ^ichvriang  insist  that 
he  never  publicly  expressed 
hatred  for  Jews. 

They  overtook  bis  signa- 
ture on  the  Jewish  statute,  a 
virtual  death  warrant,  and 
his  own  challenge  that  he 

alone  should  be  judged  by  his- 
tory for  collaborating  with 
Hitler. 

Unfortunately,  Bordeaux 
will  probably  go  no  further 
thaw  rapping  the  knuckles  of 
a devoted  subaltern. 


Give  us  the  money 


Like  Manchester  United  and 
top-class  brain  surgeons, 
Oxbridge  students  are  better 
than  the  rest,  says  Alan  Ryan 


T 


| HE  Government  de- 
cision to  take  up  Sir 
Ron  Dearing's  sug- 
gestion that  it  ought 
to  ask  whether  the 
public  gets  good  value  from 
the  college  fees  paid  to  Ox- 
bridge rntipgpg  hue  predict- 
ably generated  more  heat 
than  light.  At  the  risk  of  alien- 
ating an  my  colleagues,  let  me 
offer  a quick  guide  to  what  is 
at  stake.  First,  how  much 
money  is  at  stake?  Roughly 
£35  mm  inn.  This  represents 
about  a sixth  of  the  money  the 
Funding  Council  gives  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  altogether. 
Second,  why  does  it  took  un- 
fair? Because  it  adds  £2 MO  a 
year  to  the  £4,000  — on  aver- 
age — that  the  Funding  Coun- 
cil pays  for  teaching  for  each 
student  That  discrepancy  is 
insignificant  compared  with 
the  discrepancy  to  research 
funding  that  Oxbridge  gets; 
but  it  is  harder  to  persuade 
the  public  that  fairness 
requires  us  to  spread  research 
funding  so  as  to  be  nice  to  less 
competent  researchers. 

Is  it  unfair?  Yes,  it  is  unfair 
in  just  the  same  way  that  the 
training  lavished  on  Manches- 
ter United  footballers  Is  un- 
fair. It  is  unfair  in  just  fbp 
same  way  that  the  trailing 
Tim  Henman  gets  is  unfair. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the 
Manchester  United  of  the  edu- 
cational system;  their  best 
students  are  cleverer,  more 
confident,  livelier  and  more 
Imaginative  than  vast  ma- 
jority  of  their  age  group.  They 
write  better,  think  more  ex- 
actly, and  are  more  educable 
than  their  peers  — all  of 
which  makes  them  no  better 
than  anyone  else  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  but  does  make  them  bet- 
ter suited  to  an  intensive  edu- 
cation, the  like  of  which  they 
could  get  at  Cal  Tech,  MIT, 
and  Princeton,  and  about  half 
a dozen  other  places  in  the 
world,  of  which  two  are  still, 
just,  situated  in  Britain. 

Why  is  the  proposed 
removal  of  what  is.  after  all, 
not  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  total  budget  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  such  a big  deal? 
Because  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  pulled  off  some- 
thing that  is  still  envied  by 
the  best  American  colleges 
and  universities.  In  the  US, 
colleges  such  as  Williams, 
Amherst.  Swarthmore,  and 
the  like  provide  a wonderful 
(and  very  expensive)  under- 
graduate education  in  colleges 
of  about  1,500  to  2,000  stu- 
dents. They  have  no  graduate 


programmes,  and  their  facul- 
ties teach  very  long  hours. 
The  so-called  research  univer- 
sities provide  a nnwaa  educa- 
tion for  large  nnfarpnAwte 
bodies  — Berkeley  is  on  the 
small  side  8t  22,000  atoripntg, 
and  Ohio  State  runs  to  50,000 
— and  do  their  serious  work 
at  the  graduate  level.  Prince- 
ton, Harvard,  Yale,  Chicago, 
Stanford,  Duke  and  a dozen 
others  do  their  utmost  to  com- 
bine the  intensive  liberal  edu- 
cation of  the  best  colleges 


with  a world-beating  graduate 
and  research  programme. 
That  is  essentially  what 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  do. 

Sertttmerrhil  gum  abOllt  tlltOTS 

is  beside  the  point;  it  is  not 
the  tutorial  set-up  that  mat- 
ters but  what  that  represents 
— an  intensity  of  education 
that  nowhere  else  in  Britain 
can  touch. 

ft  is  difficult  to  do  it,  and  it 
is  everywhere  getting  harder, 
because  tb*r  standing  tempta- 
tion for  clever  academics  is  to 
spend  their  time  advancing 
their  research  careers.  The 
only  device  anyone  has  yet 
discovered  to  make  very 
clever  people  wear  themselves 
out  in  the  service  of  both  their 
undergraduates  and  their  own 
discipline  is  same  sort  of  col- 


lege system.  The  difficulty  is 

to  preserve  the  autonomy  of 
colleges  inside  a university 
framework;  and  that  Is  why 
fees  matter. 


XBRJDGE  college 
fees  ore  not  a “top 
up”;  they  are 
charged  by  col- 
leges  to  students 
as  they  have  been  fro-  centu- 
ries, and  only  a proportion  of 
students  get  their  fees  paid  by 
someone  else.  Most  graduates 
pay  their  own.  What  matters 
is  that  fees  provide  an  income 
independent  of  the  favour  of 
expensive  science  depart- 
ments  and  their  research  pro- 
grammes. That  is  why  the  toss 
of  a comparatively  gmafi  sum 
could  wreck  the  delicate  col- 
lege-university balance  which 
underpins  the  success  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Is  this  an  gfitiSt  argument? 
In  one  sense,  of  course  tt  is. 
Who  wants  to  have  a non-dllte 
brain  surgeon  work  on  his 
brain?  Who  wants  Pushkin 
translated  by  someone  who 
can’t  read  Russian  and  can’t 
write  English?  The  search  far 
excellence  is  the  search  for  an 
6Ute.  Ask  Alex  Ferguson. 
More  deeply,  it  is  not  Qitist; 
it's  an  argument  about  merit. 


ambition,  and  hope.  David 
Rinniwtt  goes  on  about  mak- 
ing Oxbridge  accessible  to  the 
93  per  cent  of  the  population 
who  don’t  go  to  private 
schools  The  answer  is  that 
what's  worth  having  In  Ox- 
bridge is  accessible  already.  A 
good  education  Is  like  Ever- 
est; if  you  feel  like  climbing  it, 
and  you  have  the  right  drills, 
there  it  is.  The  question  an 

Adnoatinn  minister  might  do 

better  to  ask  is  why  the  state 
schools  do  such  a rotten  job  of 
inspiring  their  students.  The 
North  London  primary  school 
I went  to  in  1945  had  no  doubt 
that  it  should  show  working 
riass  children  the  way  to  a 
better  world  than  their 
parents  had  lived  in.  This  is 
surely  what  is  meant  by  the 
“ladder  of  opportunity”. 


T 


HE  question  about 
fairness  ‘ Is  not 
whether  it  is  worth 
spending  money  on 
Oxbridge;  it  is  why 
Britain  is  such  a miserably 
unambitious  country.  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  about  to 
accept  6,000  new  students;  at 
tire  same  time  they  will  refuse 
some  12,000  school  students 
most  of  whom  will  go  on  to  get 
three  A grades  at  A leveL  Why 
isn’t  anyone  demanding  two 
new  universities  which  will 
stretch  these  students  as  they 
ought  to  be  stretched?  In  the 
States,  Harvard  set  a-modelto 
be  emulated;  John  D Rockefel- 
ler duly  founded  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  and  Leland  Stan- 
ford’s ill-gotten  gams  paid  for 
Stanford.  They  did  not  set  out 
to  wreck  Harvard.  Can  Brit- 
ain really  have  so  completely 
run  out  of  ambition?^ 

Does  it  follow  ihafthe  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  pay  the 
whole  bill  for  Oxbridge,  or 
indeed  for  anywhere  else?  Ab- 
solutely not  Given  a sensible 
loan  and  scholarship  system; 
students  and  their  ftwniwoa 
can  be  encouraged  to  invest  in 
their  own  fixtures.  But  a Gov- 
ernment that  insists  on  refus- 
ing to  allow  universities  — all 
universities,  not  just  Ox- 
bridge — to  charge  what  they 
need  in  order  to  do  a deceit 
job,  and  which  pretends  that 
students  can  get  a world-class 
university  education  on  the 
cheap,  is  either  misleading 
the  public  or  misleading  it- 
self. 


He’s  behind  you,  William 


John  Gray 


HAGUE  is 
going  for  brake.  On 
Monday  he  told  the 
CBI  that  be  had  ruled  out 
Britain’s  membership  of  a 
single  European  currency 
for  the  next  10  years.  On 
Wednesday,  as  Tory  pro- 
Europeans  were  dragooned 
Into  voting  against  ratifica- 
tion of  last  summer’s  Am- 
sterdam treaty,  one  of  them 

a warning.  David 

Carry,  who  resigned  from 
the  shadow  cabinet  last 
month  In  protest  at  his 
leader's  stance  on  the 
single  currency,  declared 
that  Britain  must  soon 


choose  to  he  a whole- 
hearted member  of  the  EU, 
or  else  pull  out.  Hie  warn- 
ing underlined  the  subtext 
to  William  Hague’s  state- 
ments, which  is  -that  -leav- 
ing the  EU  has  become  a 
serious  Tory  option. 

Hague  has  opted  for  un- 
compromising opposition 
to  the  single  currency  not 
because  he  thinks  it  right 
for  the  country  but  chiefly 
far  reasons  of  party  man- 
agement. Yet  it  risks  dam- 
aging Tory  links  with  busi- 
ness, implanting  in  the 
public  mind  the  perception 
that  the  Conservative  Party 
remains  intractably  divid- 
ed. and  exiling  the  Conser- 
vatives to  the  margins  of 
serious  politics  for  a de- 
cade. Hague’s  strategy  is  an 
ill-thought-out  gamble  that 
is  bound  to  bring  his  leader- 
ship into  question. 

He  has  calculated  that  his 
party  will  in  the  end  prefer 
an  unequivocal  stand  to  the 
ambiguity  and  vacillations 
of  John  Major.  His  calcala- 
tions  fail  to  take  account  of 


the  worst— and,  at  present, 
most  likely  — outcome  of 
this  strategy,  which  is  that 
the  Conservatives  will  be  at 
open  war  with  themselves 
-until  the  European  issue  is 
finally  resolved.  In  that 
case,  Hague  will  undoubt- 
edly prove  to  be  a transi- 
tional leader,  who  will  be 
supplanted  by  a leader  who 
returns  the  Conservative 
Party  to  the  centre  ground 
of  a restored  two-party 
system. 

Attempting  to  force  an  ex- 
treme Eurosceptic  stance 
on  the  Conservative  Party 
makes  sense  only  if  Tory 
Europeans  can  be  driven 
out  or  silenced.  Neither  is 
on  the  cards.  Is  there  any- 
one who  really  believes 
that  Kenneth  Clarice  or 
Michael  Heseltlne  will 
allow -himself  to  be  thrown 
oat  or  shut  op  by  William 
Hague? 

A Tory  nationalist  party 
of  the  kind  that  Hague  is 
trying  to  construct  is  itself 
a huge  gamble.  Europe 
plays  the  role  in  Hague’s 


Conservative  Party  that 
socialism  did  for  the  Tory 
party  in  the  last.  It  fa  the 
enemy  from  which  the  Con- 
servatives increasingly  de- 
rive their  very  identity. 
What  will  become  of  the 
definitively  Eurosceptic 
Conservative  Party  Hague 
is  constructing  if  the  single 
f currency-  project  founders 
in  its  earlier  years?  Its 
raison  d'etre  will  vanish. 
Blair’s  Government  will  be 
the  principal  beneficiary, 
not  the  Tories. 


1,1  J “ HERE  is 
I narloinv 
1 strategy « 


only  one  sce- 
nario in  which  Hague's 
strategy  could  succeed 
— that  in  which  Blair  loses 
a referendum  on  the  single 
currency.  But  Blair  will 
call  a referendum  only 
when  he  can  control  most 
of  its  risks.  He  will  do  so 
only  when  the  single  cur- 
rency is  securely  In  place 
and  by  joining  it  Britain  is 
lining  no  more  than  accept- 
ing the  European  status 
quo. 

Defeat  in  a referendum 

will  be  the  end  of  Hague’s 

Eurosceptic  wager  — but 
certainly  not  of  the  Conser- 
vative Party,  tt  has  been 
assured  since  Paddy  Ash- 


Dr  Alan  Ryan  la  the  Warden  ot 
New  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
Professor  of  Politics  at 
Princeton  (1988-1996) 


down  decided  that,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  would  be- 
come a partner  to  Labonr 
instead  of  replacing  the 
Tories  as  the  Opposition. 

If  co-operation  between 
them  continues,  the  logic  of 
Britain’s  two-party  politi- 
cal cnlture  makes  it  inev- 
itable over  the  longer  run 
that  - -the  Tories  -wiH  re- 
emerge  as  a serious  politi- 
cal force.  Bnt  it  will  not  be 
the  party  of  today’s  Tory 
Europeans,  who  are  an  age- 
ing minority. 

The  Tory  party’s  future 
will  continue  to  be  shaped 
by  the  right,  where  — bar- 
ring Chris  Patted’s  return 
to  politics  — most  of  Its 
intellectual  energy  will 
remain.  The  volte  face  on 
compassion  and  toleration 
that  took  place  at  the  party 
conference  should  remind 
ns  that  the  Tories  have  not 
lost  the  power  to  throw  up  a 
charismatic  Mach iaveHian 
changeling.  It  would  be 
ironic  if.  once  the  European 
issue  fa  finally  resolved  and 
William  Hague’s  high  roll- 
ing Eurosceptic  wager  has 
been  spectacularly  lost,  the 
Conservatives  became  once 
again  a party  of  the  centra 
— led  by  Michael  Portillo. 


Haw  I suffered 
with  Louise  as 
my  Mum  died 


Bel  Littlejohn 


I’LL  admit  it.  I wept  Tears 
of  joy.  Tears  of  relief  After 
months  of  pent-up  feelings, 
trapped  in  a straitjanket  of 
British  reserve,  those  tears 
earn*  truly  bursting  forth 
from  my  eyes  in  a positive 
tidal  wave  of  true  emotion. 

Louise  Woodward  is  Free! 
YeeJiah! 

I heard  the  long-awaited 
news  from  Sky  TV  on  the 
flickering  television  at  the  far 
pnrf  of  my  mother's  hospital 
ward.  I immediately  dropped 
everything  and  rushed  to  the 
set,  to  be  closer  to  Louise  on 
this  most  traumatic  of  days. 
In  her  condition,  my  mother 
— or  my  late  mother,  as  is  — 
couldn't  be  expected  to  under- 
stand the  full  emotional  impli- 
cations behind  Judge  Zobel's 
brave  verdict  So  I left  her  in 
bed  with  the  brand  new  box  of 
MHk  Tray  (£2.7?)  1 had  bought 
her  and  stayed  glued  to  the  set 
down  the  other  end  of  the 
ward  for  foe  next  two  lonely 
hours. 

It’s  been  a long,  hard 
struggle,  but  it  seems  as 
though  we  British  are  at  long 
last  plucking  up  the  courage 
to  express  our  emotions,  loud 
and  clear.  Of  course,  our  song- 
writers have  been  begging  us 
for  years  to  fallow  the  path  of 
emotion.  "Show  some  emo- 
tion,” «wng  Joan  Anna  trading 
15  years  ago  — and  it’s  taken 
us  that  long  to  follow  her 
advice.  In  fact,  1997  has  been  a 
watershed  year  for  us  Brits  as 
far  as  crying  is  concerned. 

It’s  part  of  foe  job  of  a 
senior  columnist  to  fake  the 
pulse  of  the  nation  — and  it’s 
my  expertise  in  performing 
♦hia  sensitive  task  that  has 
found  me  carrying  off  many  a 
coveted  writing  prize,  includ- 
ing most  recently  the  presti- 
gious “‘Kleenex  Tissue  Caring 
Columnist  of  the  Year 
Award”  (1997).  Bnt  the  first 
intimation  I had  that  some- 
thing had  -seriously  changed, 
emotion-wfeeT'  frrrfhte  -PteSk 
ously  cold;  {fetadfied,  bitterly 
ironic  country  of  ours  was.on 
May  l when  Tony  ■ and 
Friends  swept  to  victory  on  a 
tidal  wave  of  warm  human 
emotion.  It  was  at  the  exclu- 
sive, invitation-only  New 
Labour  Victory  Party  in  foe 
Royal  Festival  Hall  that  I first 
became  aware  that  we  were 
now  one  nation,  speaking 
with  one  voice,  weeping  on 
one  shoulder.  It  takes  a lot  for 
a grown  mem  like  Robin  Cook 
to  cry,'  but  when  Gordon 
Brown  strode  up  to  him  in  the 
Champagne  Bar,  gave  him  a 


great  big  manly  bug  and  said 

— Fll  never  forget  foe  words 

— “Love  ya.  Robin'”,  well,  the 
tears  just  poured  from  Rob- 
in's ducts,  until  his  little  red 


beard  grew  as  soggy  as  a well- 
soaked  flannel. 

It  was  in  May  that  my 
researches  into  this  fascinat- 
ing mood-change  in  the  Zeit- 
geist were  interrupted  by  a 
message  saying  my  elderly 
mother  was  seriously  111  in  a 
London  hospital.  I visited  her 
once  in  June  and  I squeezed 
in  two  visits  in  July.  As  I 
explained  to  colleagues  at  the 
time,  when  it's  your  own 
Mum  whose  dying,  work  has 
simply  got  to  take  second 
place  — even  though  I man- 
aged to  get  two  very  emo- 
tional columns  out  of  it!  But 
to  be  honest,  my  mother  and  I 
had  never  really  "got  on".  We 
disagreed  on  many  fundamen- 
tal issues;  I so  disapproved  of 
her  emotional  coldness  that 
for  five  years  I flatly  refused 
to  return  her  smiles. 

The  tragic  death  of  Princess 
Diana  on  the  last  day  of 
August  brought  home  to  me 
quite  how  much  TLC  this 
nation  of  ours  Is  capable  of 
giving.  On  those  tragic  days 
leading  up  to  her  tragic  fu- 
neral total  strangers  would 
dutch  each  other  in  heartfelt 
hugs  of  deep  emotion  as  they 
mourned  the  death  of  a beau- 
tiful young  woman,  bom  to  be 
a Princess.  Many  readers 
wrote  to  congratulate  me  on 
my  article  of  the  time  “Weep- 
ing for  a Saint”. 

Bossy  as  ever,  my  mother, 
now  on  a drip,  demanded  in  a 
sane  moment  to  see  a copy  of 
this  article.  ‘Td  have  brought 
one  for  you  if  only  you'd 
said!"  7 sighed.  “Why  can  you 
never  ask  for  what  you  want 
at  foe  time?  I mean,  reaUy! 
Some  of  us  have  work  to  do!"  I 
concluded  then  that  the  older 
generation  could  never  really 
be  part  of  our  giving,  loving, 
new  society,  regrettably. 

AND  so  to  Louise  Wood- 
ward, poor,  innocent 
Cheshire-born  Louise, 
stranded  there  aB  alone  in  a 
Boston  dock.  From  watching 
her  on  television  and  reading 
about  her  in  the  newspapers, 
it's  as  if  Tve  known  her  all  my 
life.  Tve  laughed  with  her, 
Tve  cried  with  her.  We’ve 
seen  each  other  through  good 
times  and  bad.  And  I know 
that  millions  of  ordinary,  de- 
cent Britons  feel  foe  same. 

“Ms  Littlejohn!  Ms  Little- 
john!" It  was  foe  Head  Ma- 
tron, butting  in  as  the  first 
live  shots  from  foe  Woodward 
family  pub  in  Cheshire  came 
through.  “Your  mum’s  taken 
a turn  forthe'worseT 
By  this  time,  foe  tears  for 
Louise  were  pouring  down 
my  cheeks,  but  I wiped  them 
away  in  time  to  deal  with  my 
mother.  But  it  turned  out  to 
be  a false  alarm  — she  was 
already  dead.  Sad.  really.  But 
I will  not  let  any  personal 
feelings  I may  or  may  not 
have  distract  me  from  con- 
tinuing to  seek  full  justice  for 
Little  Louise  — or  from  want- 
ing to  give  her  a great  big  kiss 
and  cuddle  on  her  return. 
Remember,  Louise  — you’re 
one  of  foe  family,  the  larger, 
loving  family  of  Britain.  The 
future  lies  in  empathy  with 
strangers.  Nuff  said. 
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Christopher  Keegan ...  he  believed  that  people  with  Aids  had  to  take  control  of  their  own  treatment  and  care  1 photo 

Christopher  Keegan 

Positive  attitudes 


PNOTDGRAPtt  JANE  SOWN 


IN  1995,  when  Christo- 
pher Keegan  took  part  in 
Crusaid’s  Walk  for  Life, 
an  annual  10km  spon- 
sored event  to  raise 
money  for  people  with  Aids/ 
HIV.  his  friends  and  family 
assumed  it  would  be  his  last 
He  was  so  111  with  the  disease 
that  he  completed  the  dis- 
tance in  a wheelchair  and  had 
no  recollection  of  being  there 
at  aH  But  he  did  pull  through, 
as  he  had  done  so  often  be- 
fore. and  completed  the  walk 
again  the  next  year,  raising 
thousands  of  pounds  in  the 
process.  When  he  died  at  the 
age  of  49,  he  was  one  of  the 
longest  surviving  persons 
with  full-blown  Aids  in  Brit- 
ain. having  been  diagnosed  14 
years  before. 

But  Christopher  will  be 
remembered  Iks  as  an  inter 
esting  case  study  than  as  a 
tireless  worker  with,  and  ad- 
vocate for,  people  with  the  vi- 
rus, whose  prognosis  he 
dodged  so  often.  As  well  as  or- 
ganising and  completing  the 
Walk  for  Life,  by  which  each 
year  he  measured  out  his  sur- 


\ vival,  he  helped  establish  the 
Crusaid  and  Star  Information 
Exchange  at  London’s  Chel- 
sea and  Westminster  Hospital 
and  worked  to  set  up  shel- 
tered housing  for  people  with 
Aids. 

Christopher  Keegan  was 
the  second  of  three  sons.  His 
mother  Pam  married  four , 
times  and  Christopher  never 
knew  his  natural  father,  her 
second  husband.  Instead  he  j 
was  brought  up  by  his  step- 
father. the  late  Michael  Kee- ! 
gan.  Conservative  MP  for 
Nottingham  South.  After  a 
public  school  education  he ! 
trained  as  a photographer,  I 
which  remained  a life-long  in- 1 
forest,  before  moving  into  the 
record  business,  both  run- 
ning his  own  label  and  work- 
ing for  Polygram  Records  in 
Amsterdam. 

Assured  of  his  own  sexual- 
ity. he'  came  out  in  his  early 
twenties  and  by  the  time  he 
moved  to  the  Netherlands  in 
the  1970s  he  was  living  a life 
of  what  he  called  “moderate 
decadence".  He  was  diag- 
nosed with  the  HIV  virus  in 


1982  while  living  in  Amster- 
dam, having  suffered  his  first 
Aids-defining  illness.  Experi- 
ence of  the  disease  was  so  lim- 
ited then  that  there  was  no 
counselling  nor  any  care  in- 
frastructure; he  was  simply 
told  that  he  bad  a terminal 
disease  and  would  be  dead 


One  of  the  ironies 
of  his  life  was  that 
he  attended 
Diana’s  funeral, 
rather  than  the 
other  way  round 

within  a matter  of  months. 
His  lover,  who  had  no  other 
family;  committed  suicide 
shortly  afterwards. 

Thinking  he  had  little  time 
left,  -Christopher  returned  to 
Britain,  moved  in  with  his 
mother  and  waited  to  die. 
Only  when  be  met  his  first 


consultant  did  be  discover 
that  the  prognosis  could  not 
be  so  certain.  While  not  in- 
volved in  gay  politics  before 
his  diagnosis,  he  quickly  con- 
cluded that  people  with  Aids 
would  have  to  take  control  of 
their  treatment  and  care 
rather  than  leave  it  in  the 

hands  of  doctors. 

With  his  understanding  of 
public  relations,  gained  in  the 
record  business,  he  realised 
that  his  own  story  was  useful 
in  promoting  a positive  image 
of  people  with  Alds/HTV.  He 
would  phone  members  of  the 
media  and  announce  he  was 
the  longest  surviving  person 
with  Aids  in  the  country,  if  he 
thought  coverage  of  his  own 
story  would  help  the  cause. 
He  also  believed  that  he  had  a 
duty  to  help  test  medical 
therapies  that  might  combat 
the  disease  and  took  part  in. 
every  single  drug  trial  car- 
ried oat  in  this  country.  He 
was  involved  In  another  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

His  high  profile  brought 
him  into  contact  with  many 
members  of  the  great  and  the 


good,  not  least  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  whom  he  met 
in  tiie  mid-1980s  and  many 
times  thereafter,  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly.  Indeed,  it 
was  one  of  the  ironies  of  his 
life  that  he  ended  up  attend- 
ing her  funeral  rather  than 
the  other  way  round. 

When  he  fell  ill  again  at  the 
end  of  last  summer,  many  of 
his  friends  hoped  that  he 
would  pull  through  again  as 
he  had  done  so  often  before, 
but  two  weeks  ago  it  became 
dear  that  tni«;  time  the  tight 
was  lost  He  has  left  requests 
that  instead  of  flowers,  dona- 
tions be  made  to  the  St  Ste- 
ven's Aids  trust  at  the  Chel- 
sea and  Westminster 
Hospital  It  is  no  less  than 
people  expected  of  Christo- 
pher in  death  as  in  life  he  is 
still  raising  money  for  people 

' V.H  ,, 

JajrRayner 

Christopher  Keegan,  Aids  cam- 
paigner and  music  industry  ex- 
ecutive, bom  June  21, 1948;  died 
November  9, 1997 
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Letter 


Gary  Sheffield  writes : As  well 
as  being  a One  military  histo- 
rian, John  Pimlott  ( obituary , 
October  27)  also  had  consider- 
able expertise  in  contempo- 
rary international  relations, 
specialising  in  the  Middle 
East  His  essential  decency 
and  humanity  underpinned 
his  principles  of  counter-in- 
surgency, with  their  empha- 
sis on  reform  to  remove  the 
original  causes  of  an  insur- 
gency. As  deputy  head  and 
latterly  head  of  the  war  stud- 
ies department  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  Sandhurst. 
John  was  a Skilful  acaripinir 
leader,  creating  a happy  and 
cohesive  department  He  was 
incredibly  generous  with  his 
time  and  talents,  going  out  of 
his  way  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port younger  colleagues  (my- 
self included),  students  and 
members  of  the  Held  army. 


Birthdays 


Prince  Charles,  Prince  of 
Wales,  4ft  Dr  Boutros  Bou- 
tros-Ghali, former  UN  Secre- 
tary-General. 75;  Quentin 
Crewe,  writer,  restaurateur, 
71;  Paul  Dacre.  editor,  Daily 
MaO,  49;  Michael  Dobbs, 
novelist,  48;  Louise  EUman. 
Labour  MP,  52;  David  El- 
stein,  chief  executive,  Chan- 
nel 5,  53;  Stefano  Gabbana. 
fashion  designer,  34;  Freddie 
Garrity.  pop  singer,  57;  Nata- 
lia Gutman,  cellist,  55;  King 
Hussein  of  Jordan.  62;  Peter 
Katin,  concert  pianist  67; 
Mark  LePanu.  secretary. 
Society  of  Authors,  51;  Pat- 
rick Nicholls.  Conservative 
MP,  4ft  Sarah  Radclyffe, 
film  producer,  47;  Koji  Tat- 
suno,  fashion  designer,  34; 
Chris  Woods,  footballer.  38. 


John  Blackwell 


Coaxing  a better 
bbok  out  of  the  text 


JOHN  Blackwell,  who  has 
died  of  a heart  attack 
aged  SO,  was  a publish- 
er's editor  of  genius:  a 
man  of  great  erudition,  incom- 
parable wit  and  an  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  almost 
every  subject  under  the  sun. 
John  was  not  an  acquiring  edi- 
tor — lanchmsr  asaats  or  bid- 
ding in  book  auctions.  His  tal- 
ent was  in  working  mi  texts, 
taking  a raw,  unformed  mam* 
script  and.  side  by  side  with 
the  author,  coaxing  out  a bet- 
tor bock  than  the  writer  was 
aware  lay  hidden  in  his  words. 

In  his  career  of  nearly  30 
years  at  Seeker  & Warburg,  he 
worked  with  many  writers  — 
among  than  •Mafcrthn  Brad- 

bury,  David  Lodge,  Tom 
Sharpe,  Andrfi  Brink.  Maurice 
Leitch,  JMCoetzee,  John  Ban- 
vifle  and  Louis  de  Bemi4res  — 
several  of  whom,  one  suspects, 
remained  loyal  to.  the  Ban 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  it 
has  undergone  since  losing  its 
independence  only  because 
they  knew  that  in  no  other 
publishing  house  would  they 
find  such  an  editor.  ‘ 

John  Blackwell  grew  up  in 
Coventry.  He  did  his  national 
service  in  the  navy,  where  he 
took  a crash  course  in  Russian 
and,  legend  has  it,  spent  the 
rest  eff  his  service  listening  in 
to  Russian  radio  traffic  and  to 
conversations  in  bars  around 
the  Black  Sea.  Many  years 
later,  asked  by  a colleague 
whether  he  had  ever  played  a 
musical  Instrument,  John 

replied  that  he  had  once  played 
the  banjo,  but  had  broken  his 
instrument  over  the  of 
the  middleweight  Champion  of 
Alabama  in  a Black  Sea  hostel- 
ry and  never  taken  It  up  again. 

He  then  read  English  and 
French  at  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, graduating  In  I96L  and 
after  spdls  as  a srfrtnrihnaster, 

a kitchen  porter  and  editor  of  a 

trade  Journal  for  the  iron  and 
steel  trade,  joined  Seeker  and 
Warburg  in  the  late  1960s. 

Fredric  Warburg  was  still 
managing  director,  but  after 
his  retirement  in  1971  Black- 
well  worked  under  a succes- 


Neii  O’Connor 


aton  of  regimes  and  a bewar- 
ing variety  of  corpo^te 
owners.  His  style  never 

changed,  whether  his 
waste  an  oltHashioned  town- 
house  in  Soho  or  the  grey  mo- 
dernity of  Michelin  House.  He 
would  arrive  late,  by 
spend  a couple  of  hours  read- 
ing the  newspaper,  have  a pm* 
(or  three)  at  lunchtime  and  do 

his  serious  work  only  after 
everyone  else  at  Sed«ff  hag 
long  gone  home-  On  his  dess 
sat  his  ancient  manual 
writer,  on  which  be  would 
write  marvellously  incisive  let 
ters  to  his  authors,  the  longest 
and  most  painstaking  rejertm 
letters  to  those  who  fau«i  to 
pass  through  the  eye  of  his 
needle,  and  a succession  of 


nursed  to. SShese 

will  be  those 

be  BU^ed  coJjeaguespast 


Blackwell . . . encyclopaedic 

“reports"  on  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted: pithy,  knowledgeable, 
nnti  so  ftmny  that  his  editorial 
colleagues  would  keep  secret 
collections  of  their  favourites. 

It  Is  one  of  the  cliches  of 
modern  publishing  that  edito- 
rial standards  are  on  the  de- 
cline. that  old-fashioned  “line 
editors”  are  undervalued  by 
the  conglomerates  who  own 
most  of  British  publishing,  and 
overshadowed  by  their  flashier 
brethren,  the  commissioning 
editors.  John,  I suspect  would 
have  agreed,  but  never  once  in 
the  years  during  which  I 

worked  with  him  did  be  say  so. 
His  loyalties  were  to  his 
authors,  to  the  texts  which  he 


Pamela-  , 

Dan 

Lotas  him; 

the  first  I fluent  m 

was  a geoond  was 

Russian,  and  um 

tort  he  was  a 

tainly  be  was  encydopao^ 

nnp38  ato different 

Somthe  places,  that  he.  and 
his  wife  went  skiing-  • 
John  tolerated  no  authority, 
saw  no  point  in  gotoe  1 “Ljjj* 
office  and  never  wore  any 
toK'  smarter  than 
At  home  he  wrote  -book- 
reports  that  his  colleagues 
SSdered  to  be  mast^eces 
of  wit  and  acuity  , and  edited 
books  with  absolute  respect 
for  the  authors’  intentions. 
Writers  generally  live  m tor 
of  having  their  work  hacked 
and  pared  by. 

John  was  the  land  who  would 
ask  for  two  extra  chapters,  n 
he  is  in  heaven  now,  then  a 
ski-slope  is  nearby,  be  has  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a packet  of 
cigarettes  open  on  the  table, 
his  bicycle  is  propped  against 
the  wall  outside,  he  is  stuck 
into  an  obscure  but  interest- 
ing boob,  his  many  DIY  pro- 
jects are  in  abeyance  as  usual, 
and  God  is  wisely  and  anx- 
iously being  careful  not  to 
disturb  him. 

John  Blackwell,  editor,  bom 
October  23. 1937;  died  November 
5. 1997 


esa 


NEIL  O’Connor,  who  has 
died  aged  80  after  a road 
accident  near  his  office 
at  tiie  Institute  of  Education, 
was  one  of  the  first 
researchers  to  apply  the  rigor- 
ous methods  of  experimental 
psychology  in  the  field  of  ab- 
normal development.  His 
work  on  severe  mental  retar- 
dation, mi  autism,  and  on  the 
“idiot  savant”  has  both  shaped 
modem  thinking  about  these 
phenomena  »nH  had  a pro- 
found impact  on  practice. 

O’Connor’s  early  research 
was  carried  out  at  the  Mauds- 
ley  Hospital,  in  the  Medical 
Research  Council  unit  headed 
by  tiie  distinguished  psychia- 
trist Aubrey  Lewis,  who  had 
the  knack  of  picking  out  gifted 
young  scientists.  After  study- 
ing at  the  University  of  West- 
ern Australia  and  Oxford,  and 
war  service  in  India,  O’Con- 
nor Joined  this  group.  He  set 
out  to  demonstrate  the  poten- 
tial for  learning  in  the  men- 
tally. retarded.  His  seminal 
work,  with  Jack  Tizard,  trans- 
formed public  attitudes  to 
mental  deficiency  and  facili- 
tated the  Humane  education 
and  employment  of  the  men- 
tally handicapped.  It  was  in 
recognition  of  this  work,  sum- 
marised in  The  Social  Problem 
cf  Mental  D&aenqy  (1956), 
that  he  received  the  Kennedy 
Prize  in  1968.  As  a member  of 
the  Communist  Party  he  was 
nearly  refused  permission  to 
attend  the  award  ceremony  in 
Washington. 

O’Connor  edited  three 
books  on  Soviet  psychology  in 
which  he  collected  papers 
from  areas  such  as  physiol- 
ogy, speeds  and  education. 
Compassionate  and  com- 
pletely undogmatic,  he  helped 
disseminate  knowledge  dur- 
ing the  cold  war  and  was  al- 
ways ready  to  give  support  to 
improving  contact  and  co-op- 
eration. He  considered  psy- 
chologists in  east  and  west  as 
individuals  with  similar  tech- 
nical problems  and  skills. 

O’Connor  led  the  specially 
created  MRC  developmental 
psychology  unit  from  1968-82. 
He  was  a director  with  the 
gentlest  of  leadership,  self-ef- 
fecing  to  a fault.  His  style  is 


CORRECTIONS  AND  CLARIFICATIONS 


AN  ARTICLE  headlined 

Bruges  drops  its  medieval 
mask,  which  appeared  on  Page 
10  of  the  Guardian  on  October 
22  — and  was  also  carried  in 
the  international  edition  of  the 
Guardian  that  day.  and  later  in 
Guardian  Weekly  — contained 
two  errors  which  gave  a mis- 
leading impression  of  the  ar- 
chitectural make-up  of  the  city. , 
The  article,  by  Stephen  Bates, 
was  based  as  a new  book, 
Bruges,  The  City  Behind  the 
History,  by  Rod  Jacobs,  parts  , 
of  which  were  misread  in  com- 
piling the  Guardian's  report 
We  should  not  have  said.  I 


“there  are  only  two  medieval 
housefrunts  in  the  whole  city”, 
or  given  the  impress  km  that 
the  Belfry  was  "a  19th  century 
pastiche”-  It  would  have  been 
correct  to  say,  “two  wooden 
medieval  housefronts.”  Rat- 
rick  Moenaert,  the  Burgomas- 
ter of  Bruges,  says,  "It  is  true 
that  not  all  the  houses  which 
are  presumed  medieval  were 
really  built  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  hundreds  of  them  were." 
Our  apologies. 

J SAINSBURY  has  asked  us  to 
point  out  that  although  it  does 
not  offer  all  staff  maternity 


O’Connor . . . undogmatic 

indelibly  imprinted  on  his 
many  students,  most  of  whom 
have  become  distinguished 
scientists.  Neil  created  a cul- 
tured and  even  elegantly  lei- 
sured atmosphere  in  his 
research  unit,  an  amazing 
achievement  considering  its 
high  productivity. 

His  most  influential 
research  spanned  a 30-year 
period  of  collaboration  with 
Beate  Hermetin  and  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  psycho- 
pathology of  cognitive  devel- 
opment, and  of  autism  in  par- 
ticular. Their  work  produced 
more  than  a hundred  papers 
and  three  pioneering  books; 
Speech  and  thought  in  severe 
subnormality  (1963).  Psycho- 
logical experiments  with  autis- 
tic children  (1970)  and  Seeing 
and  hearing  and  space  and 
time  (1978). 

Recently.  Hermelin  and 
Connor’s  studies  on  the  mind 
of  the  savant  artist,  musician 
and  mathematician  were 
again  leading  the  way.  For  ex- 
ample. they  discovered  the 
now  famous  artist  Stephen 
Wlltslure.  Eschewing  media 
attention  and  with  character- 
istic understatement,  they 
quietly  demonstrated  new  pos- 
sibilities of  carrying  out  ex- 
periments with  these  fascinat- 
ing individuals. 

In  1971  O’Connor  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ex- 
perimental Psychology  Soci- 
ety. A true  experimentalist,  he 
carried  out  his  own  experi- 
ments until  just  before  his 
death.  He  could  coax  co-opera- 


beneflts  beyond  the  statutory 
minimum  (as  reported  on  the 
Analysis  page,  November  5) 
its  more  senior  staff  can  take 
up  to  14  weeks  at  90  per  cent 
P^y  Barclays  Bank  savs  it 
offers  26  to  52-week  ma  tern)  tv 
breaks.  w 

It's  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers'  Editor. 
Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning  0/7/ 
2B  ASS 9 from  Uam  2**2 
Monday  to  Friday.  Ftccom 
SS97.  E-mail  - 
lon.MayesiaguarcUan.co.uk 


tion  from  the  most  withdrawn 
and  impenetrable  people  — 
they  were  simply  charmed  by 
him.  He  was  stylish  and  ele- 
gant, with  a suave  manner  en- 
hanced at  one  time  by  a gold 
monocle.  Like  few  others,  he 
combined  intellect  with  glam- 
our. being  cultured  and  cool 
with  affection  and  warmth. 
Outside  of  his  research  work, 
he  had  wide-ranging  interests 
from  building  his  own  sports 
car  to  learning  Sumerian. 

Neil  O'Connor  married 
Peggy  in  1949;  they  had  a 
daughter.  Gillian,  and  son, 
Peter,  who  died  in  1995.  Their 
home  life  was  a model  of  con- 
tentment and  joy-  They  loved 
travelling  and  entertaining 
friends  in  their  beautiful 
house  and  garden. 

Wry  humour  pervaded  all 
Nell's  conversations.  Someone 
once  asked  him:  "What  are 
you  connected  to?”.  He  replied: 
“Australia  and  the  Absolute.” 
Although  in  many  ways  the 
model  of  a European  gentle- 
man, he  remained  an  Austra- 
lian, and  his  ashes  will  be 
taken  back  to  his  birthplace. 
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Roaring  to  rescue. . . Escorts  at  foe  Halewood  plant  could  soon  be  joiaed  by  theBaby  Jaguar  if  the  Gov'emment  agrees  to  secure  anions’ agreement  with  Ford  photograph;  don  mc#»hee 

Jaguar  pact  to  save  jobs 


Nicholas  Bannister,  Chief 
Business  Correspondent 


UNION  leaders  un- 
veiled an  agree- 
ment with  Ford 
yesterday  that 
could  keep  produc- 
tion of  the  new  “baby"  Jaguar 
car  in  Britain,  guaranteeing 
thousands  of  jobs  in  Coven- 
try, Castle  Bromwich  and 
Halewood. 

But  the  deal,  which  would 
see  the  new  car,  codenaxned 
the  X400.  being  built  at  Ford’s 


Halewood  plant  on  Mersey- 
side, could  be  overturned  by 
Ford's  US  board  if  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  provide 
adequate  grants. 

Union  officials  said  the  new 
agreement  would  secure  4£00 
jobs  at  Halewood.  8.000  to 
9,000  Jaguar  jobs  in  the  Mid- 
lands and  create  several  thou- 
sand new  jobs  in  supporting 
industries.  Industry  experts 
estimate  that  Ford  will  be 
Bulging  thp  Government  to 
provide  about  £200  million  in 
regional  assistance  grants. 

The  situation  highlights  die 


way  in  which  global  car  manu- 
facturers use  their  ability  to 
switch  production  overseas  as 
a lever  to  extract  government 
funding,  and  undermines 
Vickers'  argument  that  any 
foreign  purchaser  of  its  Rolls- 
Royce  luxury  car  business 
would  have  to  keep  it  In  Brit- 
ain. Ford  said  it  was  looking  at 
several  sites,  including  Ohio 
and  Cologne,  for  X400  produc- 
tion and  that  a decision  would 
be  made  this  year. 

However,  union  sources 
said  that  Ford’s  European 
chairman  Jac  Nasser  wants 


the  X400  to  be  built  at 
Halewood. 

Tony  Woodley,  chief  negoti- 
ator of  the  Transport  ann 
General  Workers’  Union, 
said:  “We  are  aware  of  a very 
very  serious  bid  from  a plant 
in  Ohio  which  at  the  moment 

is  rnnthhall«M| 

"We  are  dealing  with  a Brit- 
ish Icon  in  Jaguar.  The  public 
would  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  if  it  was  allowed 
to  go  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

“There  will  be  a need  for 
Department  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustry grant  aid  and  we 


would  expect  the  Government 
to  act  responsibly.  I am  con- 
vinced that  on  the  back  of  this 
and  with  the  firm  business 
logic  for  Halewood  that  this 
Vehicle  should  pnri  up  on 
Merseyside." 

He  said  the  union  deal  with 
Ford  would  protect  jobs  and 
Investment  at  Jaguar's  tradi- 
tional West  Midlands  manu- 
facturing plants  at  West 
Bromwich  and  Browns  Lane, 
Coventry.  With  this  safe- 
guard, the  unions  had  been 
prepared  to  suggest  building 
the  new  X40O  — a competitor 


to  BMW’s  3 Series  — at 
Halewood. 

Jaguar,  taken  over  by  Ford 
In  1989,  said  earlier  this  year 
that  its  Midland  plants  were 
unsuitable  for  making  the 
X400.  It  hopes  to  buOd  100,000 
X400s  in  the  first  year  of  pro- 
duction and  double  capacity 
to  200,000  by  2000. 

• The  Government  is  to  In- 
vest £200  million  in  the  Rolls 
Royce  aerospace  group  to 
help  fund  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  a new  genera 
tlon  of  Trent  aeroengines,  se- 
curing 16^00  jobs. 


‘They  promised  us  the  Escort  and  we  didn’t  get  that’ 


&MiE WILSON  finds  a great  deal  of 
fear  and  some  hope  on  Merseyside 


SOME  of  the  4^00  work- 
ers making  their  way 
through  the  rain  for 
the  afternoon  shift  at 
Halewood  reacted  with 
enough  optimism  to  dispel 
the  November  gloom; 
others,  veterans  of  previous 
struggles  to  save  the  fectoiy. 
were  more  sceptical. 


“It’s  all  just  pie  in  the  sky 
at  the  moment,”  said  one 
man.  “We  need  official  con- 
firmation that  we  have  the 
Jag  before  we  get  excited.” 
But  Lawrence  Mclongh- 
lin,  aged  47,  at  the  plant  for 
30  years,  said:  “It  can  only 
be  good  for  Halewood  and 
good  for  Merseyside.  We 


- ..  •• 

are  just  doing  one  shift  in 
the  garage  department  but 
if  we  get  the  Jaguar  we  win 
be  going  back  to  two  shifts 
after  Christmas,  which  will 
mean  more  jobs.” 

Tony  Foley,  48,  a spray 
painter  for  30  years,  was 
not  so  sure.  “A  similar 
thing  happened  at  another 
factory  near  here  when 
they  thought  they  had  a 
contract  bat  didn’t  get  it 
and  within  a conple  of 
months  the  factory  closed.” 


Others  at  the  320-acre  site 
thought  it  showed  how 
much  Halewood  had  pro- 
gressed since  the  bad  old 
days  of  Industrial  strife. 

“If  we  get  this  contract  It 
will  prove  to  people  how 
competitive  Halewood  is. 
We  want  to  show  that  we 
are  as  good  as  any  plant  in 
the  world,”  said  one. 

Ian  Roth  well,  at  the  plant 
for  more  than  23  years, 
summed  np  a common 
view:  “They  promised  us 


the  Escort  and  we  didn’t  get 
that  and  now  they  have 
promised  ns  the  Jaguar  and 
we  won’t  get  that  either. 
It’s  just  going  to  be  another 
let  dawn.  When  it’s  actu- 
ally on  the  production  line 
then  m believe  it.” 

Alan  Farrington,  a vet- 
eran of  31  years,  also  had 
doubts:  “We  know  they  are 
going  to  change  the  name  of 
the  plant,  probably  to 
something  like  ‘Jaguar  Riv- 
erside' so  would  we  be 


working  for  Ford  or  for 
Jaguar?  They  are  a'  differ- 
ent company  with  different 
pensions  and  different 
working  practices.  That  is 
the  main  worry  on  the 
shopfloor.” 

But  Dave  Ullathorne, 
aged  40,  in  the  press  shop 
since  he  was  16,  said:  “I* 
will  see  me  out  to  my  retire- 
ment If  we  get  it.  It’s  Job 
security.  That's  all  I want. 
That's  all  anybody  really 
wants  round  here.” 


1 ,500 workers  facing  Christmas  on  the  dole 


lan  King 


ABOUT  1,500  workers  in 
the  Home  Counties,  the 
Bast  Midlands,  Wales 
and  Northern  Ireland  face  the 
prospect  of  Christmas  00  the 
dole  alter  the  pnnfflnypmant 
yesterday  of  redundancies  by 
Molins,  the  tobacco  machin- 
ery manufacturer,  RJB  Min- 
ing, and  the  textiles  group 
Coats  Viyella. 

Molins,  with  factories  in 
High  Wycombe,  Milton 
Keynes  and  Peterborough, 
said  It  was  cutting  a quarter 
of  its  2.000-strong  UK  work- 
force because  of  falling  global 


demand  for  tobacco  machin- 
ery. Most  jobs  would  go  at  the 
High  Wycombe  factory,  in 
part  because  the  key  Chinese 
market  was  experiencing 
sluggish  demand  while  US 
companies  were  reducing  ex- 
penditure in  response  to 
tobacco-related  litigation. 

The  news  came  as  Molins, 
which  has  seen  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  market  value 
wiped  out  in  1997,  issued  its 
fifth  profits  warning  of  the 
year.  The  shares  closed  down 
another  77l4p,  at  322Kp  last 
night  Molins,  which  said  it 
had  suffered  accounting  ir- 
regularities in  a US  subsid- 
iary earlier  this  year,  said  it 


would  take  a restructuring 
charge  of  £16  million  with  its 
second  half  results.  “Accord- 
ingly. profits  for  tbe  second 
half  will  be  lower  than  for  the 
first  half  But  foe  balance 
sheet  remains  strong." 

RJB  Mining  said  it  would 
be  cutting  almost  500  jobs 
over  the  next  month.  Nearly 
400  jobs  would  go  at  Maltby 
mine  in  South  Yorkshire,  50 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales  colliery 
in  Wales  and  45  at  Thoresby 
colliery.  Nottinghamshire. 
The  losses  follow  the  closure 
three  months  ago  of  the  As- 
fordby  “superpit",  in  Leices- 
tershire, where  more  than  700 
miners  once  worked. 


AH  but  100  of  tbe  jobs  are  of 
short-term  contract  staff  but 
industry  analysts  fear  an- 
other 4,000  jobs  could  be  at 
risk,  mainly  due  to  the  so- 
called  “dash  for  gas”. 

RJB,  which  bought  the  did 
British  Coal  business  for 
£815  million  three  years  ago, 
must  negotiate  new  supply 
contracts  with  PowerGen  and 
National  Power  before  foe 
present  five-year  deals  expire 
in  March.  It  said  the  cuts 
were  prudent  since  it  could 
not  accurately  predict  coal 
demand. 

The  present  contracts  com- 
mit the  power  generators  to 
pay  hefty  premiums  for  their 
coal  above  the  market  price 


and  account  for  most  of  RJB’s 
profits. 

A spokeswoman  for  the 
National  Union  of 
Mineworkers  said:  "We  are 
anxious  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  foe  Government,  which 
has  so  far  failed  to  honour 
commitments  made  by  foe 
late  John  Smith,  who  pledged 
to  take  the  industry  back  into 
common  ownership." 

Coats  Viyella  said  480  jobs 
would  go  early  next  year  with 
the  closure  of  its  factory  in 
Lurgan.  Co  Armagh,  which 
makes  women’s  and  chil- 
dren’s clothes  for  customers 
such  as  Marks  & Spencer.  The 
company  said  tbe  closure  was 
due  to  insufficient  orders. 


Staff  were  given  90  days’ 
notice  when  they  arrived  for 
work  yesterday  morning. 

John  Edmonds,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  GMB}  said  it  was 
a disgrace  to  close  the  factory 
without  attempting  to  save 
jobs  “when  Northern  Ireland 
needs  every  economic  card  to 
be  played  to  ensure  the  peace 
process  stays  on  track”. 


News  in  brief 


New  rule  bolsters 
building  societies 

BUILDING  societies  last  night  welcomed  rules  announced  by 
the  Government  that  will  make  it  much  harder  for  rebel  mem- 
bers to  force  societies  to  convert  to  banks.  At  least  half  the 
members  of  a society  will  have  to  turn  out  and  vote  if  conver- 
sion is  proposed,  said  Treasury  Economic  Secretary  Helen 
LiddelLAt  foe  moment  only  20  per  cent  of  members  need  to 

P8AdriOTtColes,  director-general  of  the  Building  Societies 
Association,  said:  “Building  societies  are  delighted  that  the 
Government  has  shown  such  a strong  commitment  to  mutual- 
ity.” — Rupert  Jones 


Vodaphone's  fixed  idea 

MOBILE  phone  operator  Vodafone  is  to  offer  its  subscribers  fixed 
telephone  line  services  following  a ground-breaking  deal  with 
Energis,  tyteleenm*  arm  of  the  National  Grid.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  mobile  and  fixed  telecoms  have  been  sold  together. 

Customers  are  likely  to  be  offered  a discount  on  BT  prices  and 
one-stop  itemised  billing  if  they  opt  to  combine  their  mobile  and 
fixed  services  through  Vodafone,  which  will  then  use  Energy's 

telephone  network. 


stands  to  carry  traffic  from  Vodafone’s  corporate  customers 
h^f-inHing  pw>ny  gmaTier  businesses.  Eventually  Vodafone  will 
also  sell  fixed  lines  to  the  retail  market  — Chris  Barrie 


South  West  Water  squeezed 

SOUTH  West  Water  is  considering  pulling  out  of  Siba,  its  joint 
venture  in  Italy,  which  has  been  hit  by  the  Italian  government’s 
squeeze  on  public  spending.  The  group  said  its  1995  decision  to 
hp»?lr  fptntheTw>1»»n  market  had  been  Btratepjcaffy  correct  but 
the  joint  venture  was  underperforming  because  of  government 
cuts  in  infrastructure  spending  to  meet  the  single  currency 
criteria.  Its  maximum  exposure  was  £7  million. 

-The  group's  first  half  pre-tax  profits  were  unchanged  at  £68  mil- 
lion, with  a downturn  in  earnings  by  the  regulated  water  and 
sewerage  operations  being  offset  by  better  performance  from  its 
wflgto  manayment  and  other  nan-regulated  businesses. 

However,  the  interim  dividend  has  been  increased  by  1L9  per 
cent,  to  13^>  a share. — Nicholas  Bannister 


Mickey  Mouse’s  millions 


CHILDREN  meet  a favourite  star  at  Euro  Disney’s  Paris  theme 
park  which  yesterday  announced  a foil  year  profit  of  FFr217 
million  (£22  million),  writes  Julia  Finch.  However  Paribas 
Capital  Markets  analyst  Nigel  Reed  said  that  under  US  account- 
ing rules  Euro  Disney  would  have  posted  a Ffr870  million  loss. 
Visitor  numbers  were  up  from  11.7  million  in  the  previous  year 
to  12.6  million  and  hotel  occupancy  up  from  72  per  cent  to  78  per 
cent.  Managing  director  Gilles  Pellisson  said  the  development 
of  an  adjoining 300-hectare  residential  and  commercial  estate 
was  crucial  to  Euro  Disney's  future,  photograph:  alexhaiwlion 


Record  profits  for  BASF 

PRE-TAX  profits  at  German  chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals 
group.  BASF,  are  set  to  reach  record  levels  this  year,  but  the 
return  on  assets,  the  group’s  preferred  measure  of  performance, 
will  not  match  the  peak  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  1980sJn  the  first 
nine  months  of  foe  year  sales  were  up  by  almost  15  per  cent  to 
DM41.46  billion  <£14J5  billion)  while  pre-tax  profit  rose  by  12.4  per 
cent  to  DM3.79  bfiUon.  Sales  in  health  and  nutrition  were  up  but 
pharmaceuticals  earnings,  including  foe  former  Boots  drugs 
business,  were  hit  by  new  product  launches. — Mark  Milner 


Ladbrokes  numbers  come  up 

LADBROKE,  the  gaming  and  hotel  group,  said  yesterday  that  the 
strength  of  the  British  hotel  market,  along  with  the  popularity  of 
new  numbers  games  in  its  betting  chain,  bad  led  to  “significantly 
stronger”  trading  than  this  time  last  year.  But  tbe  weakness  of 
Asian  marketshad  hit  its  London  casino  business.  The  shares  fell 
Vip  on  the  day  to 265. — Jan  King 


Scottish  profitable 

SCOTTISH  Equitable,  the  insurance  group  controlled  by  Dutch 
insurance  company  Aegon,  enjoyed  a 66  per  cent  jump  in  pretax 
profits  to  £80  motion  during  the  first  nine  months  cf  foe  year. 

Scottish  Equitable,  which  is  95  per  cent  owned  by  Aegon  and 
which  wfll  be  fUDy  owned  by  the  Dutch  group  at  the  aid  of  next 
year,  received  £L56  billion  in  new  premium  income  during  tbe 
period — showing  an  Improvement  of  19  percent  Aegon,  the 
world’s  sixth  biggest  insurance  company,  praised  Scottish  Equita- 
ble's “significant"  gains  in  business  and  announced  a 36  per  cent 
jump  in  net  profits  to  15  billion  guilders  (£473  millian}.  — - Ian  King 
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Set  by  Crispa 


Bank  of  Scotland 
Mortgages  Direct® 

NOTICE  OF  INTEREST  RATE  VARIATION 

The  following  rates  for  mortgages  provided  by  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Mortgages  Direct  will  apply  as  from  1 7th  November  1997  for  both  new 
. . and  existing  borrowers. 

Bank  of  Scotland 
Mortgages  Direct  "Variable  Rate 
8.99%  per  annum. 

Bank  of  Scotland 

Mortgages  Direct  Preferential  Variable  Rate 
739%  per  annum. 

Hank  of  Scotland 

Mortgages  Direct  Personal  Choice®  Variable  Rate 
8.69%  per  annum. 


BUKOFSOOILUD 

MORTGAGES  DIRECT* 


0800  810  810 


Managers  to  go 
at  Railtrack 


Kaftti  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


ORE  than  1,000  Rail- 
track  staff  are  to  be 
made  redundant  over 
tbe  next  two  years  as  part  of 
the  company’s  plan  to  cut 
costs  by  3 per  cent  a year,  its 
chief  executive  Gerald  Cor- 
bett announced  yesterday. 

Most  of  foe  cuts  among  its 
10,600  staff  will  come  from 
management  layers.  A start 
bag  already  been  made  in 
Rail  track's  engineering  pro- 
duction section.  The  job 
losses  reflect  Mr  Corbett’s  de- 
termination to  reduce 
bureaucracy. 

His  disclosure  came  as  foe 
company  announced  operat- 
ing profits  of  £184  million  for 
the  six  months  to  the  end  of 
September.  After  deducting 
windfall  tax  of  £155  million, 
profits  were  reduced  to 
£13  minion. 

The  company  is  tackling 
the  backlog  of  station  im- 
provements which  drew  criti- 
cism from  the  rail  regulator 
last  year.  So  for  In  1997,  it  has 
spent  £S  million,  compared 
to  £11  mlTHnn  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Mr  Corbett 
said  the  programme  was 
being  accelerated  and  that  by 
the  end  of  foe  financial  year 


about  £150  million  win  have 
been  spent 

But  this  stiff  leaves  it  with 
an  underspend  of  more  than 
£380  million  on  station  Im- 
provements, a position  which 
foe  regulator,  John  Swift,  has 
under  close  scrutiny.  Hie  may 
try  to  speed-up  the  pro- 
gramme In  the  next  few 
months  should  he  believe  that 
Raff  track  has  not  responded 
quickly  enough. 

Mr  Corbett  and  Railtrack’s 
chairman.  Sir  Robert  Horton, 
made  it  dear  that  they  did  not 
want  to  fen  out  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  that  both  shared 
a common  Interest  in  develop- 
ing an  expanding  i-afl  net- 
work. But  Mr  Corbett  said 
that  in  talks  with  foe  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  John  Pres- 
cott, “we  made  the  point 
strongly  that  ftirther  regula- 
tion can  only  be  negative  for 
us". 

The  company  is  interested 
in  two  huge  infrastructure 
schemes,  the  renovation  of 
the  London  Underground  and 
the  channel  Tunnel  rail  link. 
Mr  Corbett  confirmed  it  has 
had  “preliminary  discus- 
sions” with  the  link’s  devel- 
oper, London  and  Continental 
Railways.  “We  are  very  cau- 
tious and  wQl  only  proceed  in 
the  shareholders’  interests,” 
he  said. 


Across 


1  Scratches  ears — bad 
mistake  (7) 

5 Positioned  at  the  river-side, 
as  laid  down  (7) 

9  Wood  puts  work  second  in 
church© 

10  Financial  expert  effecting  a 
difference  to  Incomes  (9) 

11  The  party  that's  in  presses 
hard  fighters  (9) 

12  Approach  about  key  repair 
Job  (5) 

13  American  presdenfeawad® 

15  Constantly  accommodating 

a demanding  Oriental  (9) 

IS  Rule  a girl  out  of  order, 
though  It’s  irregular  (9) 

19  Some  youngsters  at 

educational  establishments 
are  overfed  (5) 

21  A singer  retaining  the  right 
to  make  money  (5) 


23  The  top  man,  given  firm 
female  support,  is  a great 
crawferi  (4.5) 

25  Stubborn  stain  to  be  dealt 
with  (9) 

26  A medico  rings — coppers 
decline  (5) 

27  Open  because  a service 
must  be  provided  (7) 

28  A member  of  family  boards 

V) 

Down 


1 Making  a bow  out  of  chagrin 
P) 

2 23  down  Is  concerned  with 
the  authenticating  of  a will 
P) 

3 Putin  order  for  outfit  (5) 

4 Plant  to  give  a boost  before 
spring  (9) 

5 Dutiful  and  quiet  acknow- 
ledgments of  indebtedness 
(5) 
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6 A good  man  to  break  the 
latest  news  (4,5) 

7 Oliver's  corkscrew  (5) 

8 The  digger  turned  red, 
swallowing  Irritation  (7) 

14  Revolutionary  admission  (9) 

16  It’s  an  anomaly,  junior  being 
immaculate!  (9) 

17  For  recording  music?  (9) 

18  A sculptor  of  monkeys  (7) 
20  Thera  is  just  no  expression 

to  describe  this  (7) 

22  Dastardly  crime  committed 
in  a parsonage  (5) 

23  Jack’s  a scoundrel!  (5) 

24  A large  number  in  prison 
scrounge  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


TT  stick?  Then  call  our  solutions  One 
on  0891  33B  238.  Colls  cost  50p 
par  minute  at  aU  limes.  Service  suo- 
pdad  by  ATS 
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FinanceGuardiBn 


A happy  face  among  the  first  300  employees  on  the  new  production  line  making  computer  monitors  which  opened  yesterday  at  LG’s  £l.Sbn  Newport  plant  PHcrro&urojs?  Morgan 

Row  splits  NatWest  board 


Roger  Com  and 
Lisa  Buckingham 


Afresh  now  over 

the  fiiture  of  the 
chairmen  of 
National  Westmin- 
ster Bank,  Lord  Al- 
exander, has  erupted  and  Is 
threatening  to  destabilise  the 
embattled  board. 

The  banking  group,  which 
has  suffered  a series  of  recent 
embarrassments,  including  a 
£90  million  derivatives  scan- 
dal, has  played  down  sugges- 
tions of  a rift  between  Lord 
Alexander  and  chief  execu- 
tive Derek  Wanless. 

But  it  has  emerged  that  a 
number  of  the  bank's  senior 
□cm-executive  directors  have 
been  highly  critical  of 
Nat  West’s  recent  perfor- 
mance and  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  its  prospects. 

Their  concern  surrounds 
the  management’s  failure  to 
secure  a merger  with  either 
Prudential  or  Abbey  National 
and  its  poor  handling  of  the 
fallout  following  the  collapse 
of  both  sets  of  talks. 

The  bank  has  dismissed  the 
idea  that  leading  sharehold- 
ers are  calling  for  change  at 
the  top  — with  Lord  Alexan- 
der most  obviously  in  the  fir- 
ing line. 

One  top  City  executive  said: 
“There  is  a feeling  that  some- 
thing has  got  to  happen 
sooner  or  later." 


The  on-aff  sale  of  its  belea- 
guered investment  banking 
arm,  NatWest  Markets,  has 
also  attracted  criticism,  with 
a putative  offer  worth 
£150  million  from  Deutsche 
Morgan  Grenfell  (DMG)  dis- 
missed as  inadequate  earlier 
this  month. 

Following  the  £100  million 
sale  by  rival  Barclays  of  its 
Investment  banking  division, 
talks  are  now  understood  to 
have  reopened  with  DMG 
and  Bankers  Trust 
Officials  of  the  bank  are 
now  believed  to  be  mounting 
a rearguard  action  against 
some  of  the  most  critical 
senior  non-executives. 

'Hie  crisis  comes  at  a time 
when  the  bank  is  attempting 
to  restructure  the  board  and. 
there  are  worries  that  this 
will  be  used  to  silence  the 
fiercest  critics- 
The  non-executives  with  In- 
dustrial experience  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  vocifer- 
ous. They  include  Sir  John 
Banham.  former  director-gen- 


eral of  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  and  chair- 
man of  Tarmac:  Sir  Michael 
Angus-,  who  was  chairman  of 
Unilever;  Sir  Desmond 
Pitcher,  the  controversial  for- 
mer chairman  of  United  Utili- 
ties; and  Martin  Taylor,  for- 
merly right-hand  man  to  Lord 
Hanson. 

The  bank  is  believed  to  be 
trying  to  recruit  fresh  non-ex- 
ecutive talent  to  replace  some 


existing  board  members.  One 
senior  figure  suggested  the 
exercise  would  be  used  to 
remove  the  rebels. 

But  insiders  say  NatWest  is 
simply  looking  to  rein  vigo- 
rs te  foe  boardroom  and  line 
up  replacements  for  those  ex- 
ecutives scheduled  to  retire 
in  the  near  fixture. 

NatWest  is  also  mid-way 
through  a series  of  meetings 
with  some  of  its  institutional 
shareholders.  Although  the 
bank  has  sought  to  present 
these  as  little  more  than  rou- 
tine end-of-year  sessions, 
some  of  the  bank's  investors 
have  threatened  to  raise  their 
scepticism  about  Lord  Alex- 
ander's ability  to  continue. 

One  said  last  night  “It’s  un- 
fair to  say  the  bank  is 
stumbling  along  hut  It  has  a 
lame-duck  chairman.'1  He 
added  that  it  would  now  be 
“sensible"  for  the  group  to 
find  a replacement. 

“The  continued  presence  of 
the  chairman  detracts  from 
shareholder  value,"  he  added. 

Any  change  in  the  chair- 
manship at  a bank  of 
NatWests  stature  would  have 
to  be  given  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  which 
has  overall  responsibility  for 
the  banking  system. 

It  is  specifically  charged 
with  ensuring  that  banks  are 
run  by  “fit  and  proper”  indi- 
viduals. who  embrace  mana- 
gerial competence  as  well  as 
probity. 


Insurer  enters 
banking  fray 


UnaSalgol 


COMPETITION  for 
banking  customers 
will  get  yet  fiercer  in 
the  new  year  when  insurer 
Standard  Life  launches  a 
bank  offering  savings  ac- 
counts as  well  as  mort- 
gages. It  claims  its  accounts 
will  pay  better  rates  than 
its  high-street  rivals  and 
newer  players  such  as  Vir- 
gin and  the  supermarkets. 

Europe’s  biggest  mutual 
life  insurer  yesterday  con- 
firmed it  was  in  the  final 
stages  of  applying  for  a 
banking  licence  from  the 
Bank  of  England  to  operate 
without  a partner. 

Standard  Life  Bank  will 
operate  from  a call  centre 
being  set  up  in  Edinburgh 
as  a 24-hour  free  telephone 
banking  service.  Initially, 
it  will  be  able  to  offer  cus- 
tomers savings  and  deposit 
accounts  through  its  large 
network  of  financial  advi- 
sers. Mortgages  and  per- 
sonal loans  will  follow. 

The  move  highlights  the 
rivalry  within  the  UK’s 


financial  services  industry, 
particularly  in  banking 
where  the  challenge  is  from 
unconventional  entrants. 
Analysts  say  Standard 
Life’s  foray  will  accelerate 
tiie  breakdown  of  tradi- 
tional banking. 

Last  year,  Britain’s  big- 
gest life  insurer,  the  Pru- 
dential, signalled  its  entry 
into  retail  banking  with  a 
range  of  telephone-based 
savings  accounts,  quickly 


jOfpifQ'dLc 


followed  by  rival  insurers 
Scottish  Widows  and 
Friends  Provident.  Salis- 
bury launched  its  tele- 
phone-bank offering  sav- 
ings, grcnnnfr,  loans  and 

mortgages  In  February. 
Tesco  also  now  offers  bank- 
ing facilities  and  Safbway  is 
testing  out  a bank  in 
Leicester. 

But  the  biggest  challenge 
to  the  traditional  high- 
street  banks  and  building 
societies  has  come  from 
Virgin  Direct  the  financial 
services  arm  of  Richard 
Branson's  empire,  which 
last  month  launched  its  all- 
in-one  bank  account. 

Jim  Spowart,  who  was 
poached  from  Direct  Line 
earlier  this  year  to  head  the 
Standard  Life  operation, 
said  the  new  products 
would  “clearly  beat”  the 
highly  competitive  rates  of 
interests  — around  6.5  per 
cent  — being  offered  at  the 
moment  by  Sainsbory  and 
by  Tesco. 

"They  [the  super- 
markets] won’t  be  able  to 
sustain  these  Introductory 
rates  of  interest.  They  have 
already  dented  their  profits 
because  of  the  costs  in- 
volved in  setting  up  their 
banking  operations,  and  be- 


cause they  have  partners, 
any  profits  they  do  make 
have  to  he  split  between 
two  companies,"  Mr 
Spowart  said. 


Shortlists  *way 
up  for  women’ 


Lisa  Buckingham 

on  moves  to  force 
pace  of  change 
in  boardrooms 


CAMPAIGNERS  trying 
to  boost  the  number  of 
women  directors  are  to 
examine  the  prospects  for 
drawing  up  shortlists  for 
boardroom  vacancies  with  at 
least  one  female  candidate. 

Viki  Holton,  a senior 
researcher  at  Ashridge  Man- 
agement College,  which  is 
carrying  out  a study  for  Op- 
portunity 2000  on  how  to 
boost  the  proportion  of 
women  directors,  said  yester- 
day: "We  win  look  at  mecha- 
nisms for  implementing 
change,  for  example  Includ- 
ing women  on  candidate 
shortlists.” 

The  proposal  echoes  the 
controversial  drive  by  the 
Labour  Party  to  boost  the 
number  of  female  MPs,  by  in- 
sisting that  at  least  one  wom- 
an candidate  should  be  con- 
sidered and  later  demanding 
all-women  shortlists  in 
selected  parliamentary  seats. 

The  college  study  follows 
the  now  accepted  procedure 
for  public  appointments 
which  says  the  absence  of 
women  contenders  for  partic- 
ular positions  must  be 
justified. 

Opportunity  2000's  annual 
conference  yesterday  beard 
that  Ms  Holton  was  sure  such 
“positive  commitment. . . 
would  speed  up  the  pace  of 


change  for  women  directors 
in  the  UK”. 

But  the  proposal  for  manda- 
tory inclusion  of  women  on 
shortlists  for  positions  as  ex- 
ecutive and  non-executive  di- 
rectors is  likely  to  be  strongly 
resisted  in  the  heartlands  of 
British  business. 

A survey  completed  for  Op- 
portunity 2000  yesterday 
revealed  that  fewer  than  one 
in  20  directorships  in  Brit- 
ain's largest  200  companies  is 
held  by  a woman  — though 
that  is  twice  the  level  of  1993. 

Lady  Howe,  who  chairs  the 
organisation,  said:  'The  busi- 
ness case  for  hiring  and 
retaining  women  is  obviously 
hitting  home  with  many  UK 
employers.” 

The  research  revealed  that 

women  were  still  for  more 
likely  to  hold  a non-executive 
directorship.  Women  have 
less  chance  of  senior  corpo- 
rate experience  though  this  is 
critical  for  boardroom  selec- 
tion. Board  appointments 
tend  to  be  made  through  per- 
sonal recommendation  which 
can  predude  women. 

Ann  Chant,  director  of  op- 
portunity 2000,  said  there  was 
do  question  of  demanding  leg- 
islation to  insist  on  women 
candidates,  hut  that  women 
should  be  regarded  as 
essential  on  shortlists  for 
hoard  positions.  About  half  of 
employees,  more  than  half  of 
customers  and  about  half  of 
all  shareholders  are  women. 

The  Cadbury  committee  on 
corporate  governance  advised 
having  nomination  commit- 
tees as  a way  to  avoid  nepo- 
tism in  the  workplace. 


Burton  sees  TV  shopping  bonanza 


Roger  Cowe 


FASHION  retailer  Burton 
yesterday  predicted  an 
explosion  of  electronic 
shopping  when  mass  access 
becomes  possible  through 
television  in  a few  years' 
time. 

The  Debenhams,  Top  Shop 
and  Dorothy  Perkins  group 
this  week  added  web  sites  for 
its  Hawkshead  and  Racing 
Green  brands  through  which 
customers  can  buy  products. 

Burton  also  said  yesterday 
that  it  had  bombarded  con- 
sumers with  2.6  mill  inn  mail 
order  catalogues  over  the  past 


two  months  in  an  effort  to 
build  its  home  shopping  arm. 

Chief  executive  John 
Hoerner  said  yesterday:  “At 
present  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  access  the  net  is  the  hardest 
part  In  three  years’  time  you 
will  he  able  to  get  cm  through 
the  television.  It  will  be  as 
easy  as  using  a VCR  and  that 
will  expand  the  market  from 
five  minion  to  22  minion.” 

He  said  business  on  the  In- 
ternet was  minimal  at  pres- 
ent, with  foe  number  of  trans- 
actions completed  only  In  the 
low  hundreds.  “At  foe  mo- 
ment it’s  all  about  sex  appeal 
ami  very  little  about  busi- 
ness," he  said.  “It’s  not 


remotely  close  to  being  mean- 
ingful. But  the  ultimate 
future  is  it  will  be  a great  way 
to  sell  things.” 

Mr  Hoerner  admitted  that 
the  pay-off  could  be  some 
years  away.  “At  the  moment 
you  could  prove  it  was  a com- 
plete folly,  but  the  question  Is 
how  you  learn  to  be  good  at  it 
It’s  my  responsibility  as  chief 
executive  to  work  on  things 
which  won’t  make  a penny 
until  after  1 am  gone.” 

Burton  now  has  transac- 
tional Internet  sites  for  all  its 
main  brands,  and  has  up- 
graded the  existing  site  for 
the  Innovations  catalogue  ac- 
quired a year  ago. 


The  group  has  also  added  to 
the  direct  mail  acquisitions, 
which  include  Hawkshead 
and  Racing  Green,  with 
launches  of  catalogues  for  its 
leading  brands,  such  as 
Debenhams. 

Mr  Hoerner  was  talking 
after  announcing  a 23  per  cent 
increase  in  pretax  profit  to 
£167  million  before  the 
£55  million  cost  of  breaking 
up  the  group. 

Shareholders  will  vote  in 
January  on  a plan  to  float  off 
the  Debenhams  department 
store  chain,  leaving  foe  other 
multiples  In  a reorganised 
and  renamed  Arcadia 
company. 


Roman  mint  puts  hole  in  Europe 


bnfianwrlnPona 


ITALY’S  charm  offensive 
to  persuade  the  sceptical 
Germans  that  the  mark 
and  the  lira  should  get 
together  in  a joint  suicide 
pact  to  be  reborn  as  the 
cnro,  has  hit  a snag. 

The  owners  of  what  Tbeo 
Waigel,  Germany's  finance 
minister,  calls  spaghetti 
money,  have  minted  new 
hra  coins  portraying  Ger- 
many still  split  between 
east  and  west. 

If  Bonn  is  repressing  its 
Biggies  and  its  frustration, 
the  Dutch,  already  in- 
censed at  the  “Club  Med” 
campaign  to  deny  them  foe 
presidency  of  foe  new  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank,  are 
even  more  aggrieved. 


The  reverse  side  of  the 
new  l, 000-lire  coin,  issued 
this  week,  wipes  foe  Neth- 
erlands off  the  map  of 
Europe.  The  map  shows 


states.  “Seven  years  after 
unification,  Germany  is 

still  divided,”  foe  daily.  Die 
Welt,  noted  drily. 

The  Dutch  newspaper,  De 


Holland  incorporated  into  a 
Greater  Germany,  which  is 
not  quite  so  great  as  it 
might  be  since  foe  map 
shows  foe  cold  war  div- 
isions of  two  German 


Telegraaf,  was  less  sober. 
“For  foe  Italians,  foe  Neth- 
erlands do  not  even  exist” 
it  thundered  on  its  front 
page.  “The  coin  affair  could 
not  come  at  a worse  time. 


The  Italians  ba  ve  just  made 
it  plain  that  they  arc  abso- 
lutely against  Dutchman 
Wim  Duisenberg  for  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank 
president” 

In  the  squabbling  over 
foe  ECB  post  Italy  has 
proposed  Hans  Tietmeyer, 
head  of  foe  Bundesbank,  as 
its  first  chief. 

The  cartographic  blunder 
emerged  only  thanks  to  a 
sharp-eyed  Roman  numis- 
matist examining  the 
freshly  minted  tender.  The 
Roman  mint  shrugged  off 
foe  faux-pas,  insisting  the 
10  million  coins  would 
remain  in  circulation. 

An  embarrassed  finance 
ministry  then  hastily  an- 
nounced that  minting  of  the 
new  coins  was  being  halted 
and  a new  design  prepared 
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THE  debate  about  where 
the  minimum  wage 
should  be  set  is  vexed 
enough  with  Professor 
George  Bain  wandering,  the 
country  taking  soundings 
from  Interested  parties. 

But  having  read  foe  Trade 
and  Industry  Secretary,  Mar- 
garet Beckett's  note  to  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown  -— 
as  his  group  goes  about  its 
work  — he  may  wonder  why 
he  is  bothering.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  minimum 
wage  was  to  provide  some 
underpinning  to  living  stan- 
dards in  a flexible  labour 
market. 

This  is,  however,  under- 
mined if,  as  a result  of  the 
pressure  applied  by  assorted 
lobby  groups  and  interests. 
many  of  them  in  business, 
ministers  have  the  right  to 
grant  exemptions  willy  nilly. 
Peter  Mandelson,  Minister 
Without  Portfolio,  his  mas- 
ter’s voice  for  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, is  determined  that  tbe 
Government  should  hold  on 
to  foe  power  to  exempt  firms 
on  grounds  of  region,  sector 
or  size.  That  covers  most 
people  in  the  country. 

But  foa*  is  just  the  start:  a 
succession  of  other  ministers 
want  their  exemptions  too.  It 
is  touching  to  know  that  John 
Prescott  ever  loyal  to  his 
days  as  a steward  in  the  mer- 
chant navy,  wants  to  see  sea- 
farers exempt  The  Agricul- 
ture Minister.  Jack 
Cunninghnni  believes  there 
is  a special  case  for  benefits 
in  kind  received  by  agricul- 
tural workers,  not  to  mention 
“share  fisherman”.  The  Cul- 
ture Secretary,  Chris  Smith, 
is  rightly  concerned  about  the 
effect  on  the  voluntary  sector 
of  the  economy. 

Many  of  these  may  be  legiti- 
mate derogations-  But  Mr 
Maodelson's  are  not.  They 
are  part  of  foe  neo-liberal 
agenda,  designed  to  appease 
certain  business  interests. 
The  big  surprise  is  that  he  is 
not  seeking  an  exemption  for 
those  In  Formula  One  as  well. 


Video  shopping 

ANOTHER  day  and  de- 
tails of  another  competi- 
tor in  the  increasingly 
overcrowded  bank  mg  mar- 
ket The  arrival  of  Standard 
Life  as  a deposit  taker  in  its 
own  right  at  the  start  of  foe 
New  Year  will  up  the  ante  in 
the  deposit  market. 

Supermarkets  Sainsbury 
and  Tesco  have  already  bro- 
ken the  low  interest  mould 
with  their  65  per  cent  gross 
returns  and  Standard  Life  as 
an  ever  lower  cost  provider 
tends  to  offer  even  better 
rates:  this  will  force  building 
societies  and  banks  to  think 
hard  about  their  generally 
mean  deposit  rates. 

Standard  Life,  like  other 
new  entrants,  is  able  to  offer 
better  returns  because  of 
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he  the  next  stage  forward. 

This  approach  Is  alreadyou 

band  service  provider,  jjddoj* 
ic  already  up  f*nd  running  m 
HiffSSg  the  Kingston  Com, 
municafions  network. 

Uoyds-TSB  is  not  done. 
Leading  retailers  also  see  the 
r^ewvideo  technolopes  as  a 
marketing  asset.  The  upbeat 
promote  for  home  shopping 
on  the  internet  have  been 
noted  by  John  Hoerner.  chief 
executive  of  the  Burton 
Group,  soon  to  mysteriously 
hide  itself  as  Arcadia. 

While  it  is  breaking  ground 
on  the  Internet  Boots  has 
also  attached  itself  to  the 
Video  Network  pilot  m HUB, 
which  has  the  prospect  of  |o- 
ing  national  if  it  secures  its 
expected  access  as  service 
provider  on  the  BT  network. 
There  is  an  argument  which 
says  jt  Is  madness  for  major 
corporations  to  commit  them- 
selves to  new  technologies  at 
this  stage,  because  they  are 
changing  SO  fast 

But  the  relatively  low  cost 
of  such  experiments  — which 
can  rapidly  attract  new  cus- 
tomers — suggests  that  Stan- 
dard Life.  Burton  and  all  foe 
others  toying  with  foe  new 
technologies  have  opened  a 
window  on  the  ftiture. 


Water  shortage 

IT  IS  extraordinary  that 
South  West  Water  is  stOl 
looking  for  a chief  executive 
nearly  two  years  after  it  de- 
cided to  split  the  role  of  chair- 
man and  chief  executive. 

The  search  has  not  been 
without  its  problems.  It  was 
put  on  hold  during  much  of 
1996  when  Wessex  Water  and 
Severn  Trent  made  hostile 
takeover  bids  which  were 
shunted  off  to  foe  Monopolies  , 
and  Mergers  Commission. 

But  the  search  resumed 
when  foe  bids  were  kicked 
into  touch  by  the  Trade  and 
Industry  Secretary  in  October 
that  year.  Yesterday  Kenneth 
Harvey,  the  non-executive 
chairman  who  took  over  from 
chairman  and  chief  executive 
Keith  Court  in  March  1997, 
said  he  was  still  looking. 

He  had  seen  about  12  candi- 
dates, but  none  was  right 
Some  did  not  meet  the 
requirements  and  some,  sur- 
prisingly. were  unhappy  with 
the  money  on  offer.  Mr  Har- 
vey was  not  saying  how  much 
that  was.  but  the  industry  is 
notorious  for  over-compensat- 
ing directors. 

It  would  be  pleasing  to  think 
that  South  West  Water  was 
leading  the  way  in  setting  a 
more  realistic  level  of  board- 
room  pay.  Sadly,  the  inflated 
expectations  of  the  applicants 
seem  more  important 


Microsoft  under 
fire  from  critics 


CRITICS  Of  Microsoft 
accused  the  software 
eroupyesterday  of  seeking  to 
access  10  news  and  in- 
formation  through  its  domi- 
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not  a battle  of  stan- 
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only  one  shoe  you  can  try 
on.  J 

Mr  Reback  launched  into 

whBKP1*  a Coflfrrenc€ 
which  drew  hundreds  of  nan 

'£!!«?»  to  Washington, 

battte  h!L  ****  intensifying 
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Austria  20.12 
Be'gium  58.9? 

Canada 

Cyprus  0.84 
Denman  19,95 
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